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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



Sages and chiefs long since had l)irth, 
Ere Csesar was, or Newton named ; 
Those raised new empires o'er the earth, 
And these new heavens and systems framed. 
Vain was the chiefs, the sage's pride { 
Thej^ had no poet and they died. 
In vain they schemed^ in vain they hied ! 
They had no poet and are dead. 

Imitation of Horace by Pope. 

In respectfully laybg. before the public the Pre&ce and Sup- 
pressed Notes to my poem of ^' Napoleony^^ I at length redeem a 
voluntary pledge^ My original intention had been to conceal my 
name ; neither, until the twelfth hour, was I reluctantly induced 
to place it on the title-page, and thus abandon myself and work 
to the tender mercies of the critics. A circumstance not within 
my control delayed the publication of the poem, which ought to 
have appeared at Christmas, 1844, until the 7th of January, 1846. 
The gentleman who for six months had most kindly dedicated a 
large portion of his valuable leisure to the arduous task of collat- 
ing the press, by the advice of literary friends, was induced to sup- 
press my pre&ce and some notes, which they considered objection^ 
able. The work had been extensively advertised for immediate 
delivery ; and, in. the hurry of ih^ moment^ a short preface, com- 
posed chiefly from materials furnished by the suppressed preface 
and notes, wa^ hastily penned and substituted* The Author was 
therein made to state, that ^^ hs believed no epic po^m had been 
attempted since the ajge of Milton.'^ This supposed asjsartion drew 
down upon me a host of self-dubbed critics, some of whom politely 
informed me, that I was eith^ highly presumptuous or grossly ig- 
norant, to both which charges, in as far as that pre&ce is concerned, 
I plead ^' not guilty .^^ The preface in question was nom q/mine. 
But neither on this account do I feel prepared to acquiesce in the 
validity of their sapient observations ; for although several poems, 
written since ^^ Paradise Lost,'** and claiming to be epic, have by 
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courtesy been allowed to rank as such, with the noble exception of 
Glover's " Leonidas,'' it might perhaps be found difficult to select 
one strictly deserving that title. A poem may be exquisitely beau- 
tiful, however, though not truly epic— epic, yet in nothing beauti- 
ful. "Leonidas," at once strictly epic and replete with poetic 
beauty, was hailed with enthusiastic delight by a nation of freemen. 
In the days of Chatham it was not held a high crime and misde- 
meanour to ' have written an epic. One century has rolled away, 
and all indeed appears changed ! This unfortunate preface, at 
which so many **vain carpet knights'' have couched pointless lances, 
might easily be defended against far more chivalrous assailants ; 
but really the Author of ** Napoleon" does not feel himself called 
upon to vindicate the accuracy of an assertion which he never made, 
and for which, consequently, he is in no way responsible. 

What as an Author I deeply lament is, that, while this preface 
has been so severely animadverted upon, the poem itself has 
hitherto experienced at the hands of the critical press little save 
contemptuous neglect, having been very concisely noticed by three 
weekly periodicals only, and a few newspapers. The critiques pro 
and €(m alluded to are subjoined, as likewise the gross and insulting 
comments of such as found it convenient to condemn as worthless 
what they either lacked sense to understand, or honesty to criticise 
impartially. Some of these flippant calumniators have been already 
briefly answered in an article addressed to the ^^ Lusitanian,'' an 
Oporto periodical, the perusal of which may excite a smile at the 
expense of ^* a brace or two of as proud, violent, testy critics w 
any in London, whose beards deserve not so honourable a. grave as 
to stuff a botcher's cushion, or to be entombed in n donkey's pack- 
saddle." 

Thanks, good Menenius, for thy pungent wit ! 

Had I selected General Tom Thumb as my hero, and written (as 
courteously recommended by the Editor of the ** Evening Sun") a 
poem upon his exploits, such critics would probably have conde- 
scended to notice my work favourably; yet, sooth to say, I preferred 
Jfapoleon le Grand to Napoleon le Petit, — the Great Captain be- 
fore the Little General; — chose rather to delineate England's im- 
mortal heroes. Nelson and Wellington, battling for the liberty of 
their country and the emancipation of Europe^ than to relate the 
conquests of that infinitesimally small individual, whose recent far 
more brilliant career has, I am bound to confess, thrown into dim 
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shadow their proudest deeds of glory. Still I imagined that some 
few choice spirits — ^lovers of poetry — ^remained, who would delight 
to hear in heroic numbers in what style Nelson and his gallant asso- 
ciates fought and bled for the salvation of their fatherland. Hence 
the " Battle of the Nile,'' from which I venture two extracts :— 

■ 

" Meantime the ' Vanguard ' of Britannia's power, 
With valour worthy him who knew not fear, 
Beneath a cloud of canvass rushing down. 
First anchored seaward of the Gallic line. 
Her snowy sails propitious breezes fill, 
Dance the glad waves her cleaving prow before. 
Glisten the foamy torrents in her wake. 
Her to arrest ' Le Spartiate,' ' L' Aquilon,' 
Open their thunder. Thrice her vaward guns 
By bolts Vulcanian cleared are freshly mann'd ; 
Her white decks streaming drink the purple tide. 
No word is spoken, — not a whisper heard : 
Impatient only to avenge the slain. 
Silent as those who fall the living stand. 
FurFd every sail ; the anchor swiftly glides. 
His barb'd head burying in Egyptian sands. 
Collected in his might great Nelson rode. 
Then veering till his starboard battery bore 
Full on ' Le Spartiate,' from her flashing sides 
Red lightnings issue, and dread thunder-bolts I" 

Sad fate of Caza Bianca and his son ; and explosion of 
"KOrient."*' 

<< Still from her upper decks at intervals 
A heavy gun explodes, whence rushing down 
In wild despidr, the remnant of her crew 
Stand madly gazing on the gloomy deep. 
Irresolute— in speechless agony. 
Caza Bianca, and his youthful son. 
Pale, but determined, stood ; then hand in hand 
Firm lock'd, leap'd dauntless. At the moving sight 
* Vive la Republique I' burst upon the ear : 
Three hundred instant following, seek the wave. 
The British seamen, emulous to save, 
Uplift the suppliants from the yawning grave I 
Alas ! Bianca, mounted on a spar. 
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Still grasping by the hand his noble boy, 
Was seaward borne— sad, but alik^ their &te ; 
Such ties of love^ not death could separate ! 
Behold 1 the struggling waters heaving swell. 
Tempestuous waves their giant forms uprear, 
Then from the dread abyss^ with fearful roar 
A bright volcano issuing, shoots aloft. 
No mortal eye such radiance may endure ; 
Night — ^tenfold night, as with the pall of hell, 
The dazzling splendour of that light enshrouds ; 
A strange vibration, as of earthquake shocks 
The trembling deep pervades ; a foaming tide 
The sandy bay convulsive agitates ; 
As in a storm, the quivering vessels rock : 
A death-like silence hushes either host. 

On whom her masts descend, not bursting shell. 
Not pond'rous stone by Turkish engine fired, 
Surer destruction pour ; nor less avoid 
Th' engulphing vortex, where her riven hull — 
Dash'd to destruction — ^late triumphant rode. 
Unhappy * L'Orient !' now for thee in vain 
Phoebus with golden beam the eastern sky 
Bright rising paints : no more on thee his rays 
Shall smiling shine, waking thy gallant crew 
To life and joy : thy name alone endures, 
With Nelson's glory coupled, and the Nile 1" 

Leaving my readers to the enjoyment of the merry castigation of 
such worthies, provided for their entertainment in the periodical 
alluded to, — open to perusal at Messrs. Grant and Griffith, my 
publishers, — may I not reasonably anticipate from that influential 
and respectable portion of the press, which guides the literary taste 
of the public, such impartial and honourable criticism for my work 
as may lead to a fair estimate of its merits ? I ask these gentle- 
men, in common justice, (without entailing upon th^m what they 
may possibly consider a labour — ^that of reading through my whole 
poem,) to open the book at a venture, and cite from any six passages 
so presented (combining the whole sense of each passage) twenty, 
thirty, forty, or fifty lines, as the case may require, — upon the im- 
partial criticism of which I am prepared to stand or fall : I hope, 
I think they will accede to my request. Here I rest my case. 



SUPPRESSED PREFACE. 



merely premising, that, to silence carping tongues, I have obtained 
from the gentleman who penned the critique which forms the sum 
and substance of my preface, permission to publish it in the original 
German, which, with his obliging and handsome letter, and a 
strictly literal translation of each duly authenticated, is appended. 



SUPPRESSED PREFACE. 

The Author of " Napoleon Portrayed,"^ having sent copies of 
the first canto to a valued friend residing in Germany, received 
the following answer : — 

" I rejoice to hear that praises your poem ; the more so as 

my judgment was formed upon it long before receiving your (last) 
letter : and I, not trusting to my own opinion, nor considering 

myself at all a competent judge, sent one copy of it to y who 

is himself a poet, and perfect master of the English language, 
having spent his whole life, I may say, in studying it ; and begged 
of him to favour me with his candid opinion of it, not telling him 
by whom it was written. Now hear what he sajrs, which I have 
translated literally and carefully. 

** * The canto of the poem which you sent me has made very 
divers impressions upon me. The very idea of writing an epic 
poem in our times is a proof of great daring ! I belieye no poet 
in England, since Milton, has ventured to attempt it, and none in 
Germany since Elopstock. The poet has chosen Napoleon for 
his hero, and appears to consider him as a personification of evil, 
the ApoUyon of the Apocalypse, whose mysterious machinations 
play such a conspicuous part in that extraordinary prophecy. I doubt 
whether this is compatible with the justice due to that great man 
and hero ; but it cannot be denied that it is poetical, and excites 
an interest in the reader, very much resembling what he feels for 
Milton^s Lucifer. The position the poet has taken up is truly 
English : he evinces a burning hatred against t3rranny, — against that 
cold and all-absorbing spirit of egotism which is the utter destruc- 
tion of all national liberty and happiness, — against falsehood and 
deceit in every shape ; and the poet expresses this feeling in a 
most energetic manner. He evinces, above all, the warmest pa- 
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triotism, and a well-founded pride in his country and in her gallant 
defenders, who^ in those dreadful times of bloodshed and destruc- 
tion, wafted the &me of the British nation from zone to zone ! It 
is, therefore, quite natural that the poet has placed Lord Welling- 
ton in opposition to Napoleon, as the principle of good ; and he 
thus becomes^ in the poet's as well as in the reader^s heart, the real 
hero of the poem. The conception (as far as I can judge from 
one canto) is astonishing, — the representation forcible and exciting, 
— ^the images bold and powerful, and often sublime, and yet in the 
softer passages tender and elegiac. The language appears to me 
delightful throughout ; but in this respect I can form no compe- 
tent judgment : it sounded in my ears like one of Haydn'^s hymns. 
It is much to be doubted whether the Continent in general, and 
France in particular, will or can do the poet justice ; but England 
mmt be proud of this poem ; and the powerful chords in which 
her fame, and that of her heroes is celebrated, must find an echo 
in every English heart, and awaken an enthusiasm which will be as 
lasting as it is well founded ! ^ '^ 

Thus encouraged by the favourable opinion of the most cele- 
brated living British poet, and by that of a gentleman whose very 
critique stamps upon every ingenuous mind conviction of high 
genius, the Author proceeded vigorously with his work. Afl^r 
four years of constant application it is now finished, and the Author 
trusts that his country will receive it favourably for the sake of its 
object, to dispel the illusions of hero-worship *' unless the hero 
idolised be good as well as great, — a Wellington, not a Napoleon, 
— the defender of his country, not the world's tyrant !'' 

The Author would assuredly not have inserted in his preface so 
flattering an eulogium, had not the "Atlas'' and "Britannia'' 
papers disgraced their columns by the malicious pasquinades (criti- 
cisms they are not) cited, answered, and justly scourged in the 
notes, to which he respectfully refers his reader. 

December, 1844. 



GERMAN LETTER AND CRITIQUE. 

COPY OF THE GERMAN ORIGINAL. 

Geehrteb Herr, Nieuburg, den 4 Marz, 1845. 

Es gereicht mir zu einem besonderen Vergniigen im Stande 
zu seyn Ihrem Wunsch zu entsprechen, und Ihnen einige Bemerk- 
ungen mittheilen zu konnen, welche ich bei Gelegenheit deg 
Erscheinens des ersten Gesanges Ihres " Napoleon Portrayed '* in 
einem Privatschreiben aussprach, und welche eine irrthumliche 
Yoraussetzung enthaltend, welche man dem Auslander vielleicht 
verzeihen wird, der sich beweisst ist zu den eifrigsten Bewunderern 
der Literatur Ihres Vaterlandes zu gehoren, Ursache waren, 
dass eben dieser Irrthum, durch ich weiss nicht welcher Zufall, in 
der Vorrede Ihres " Napoleon '' aufgenommen, der Critic Ihres 
Landes StofF gab zu unfreundlichen Bemerkungen, an deren Ur- 
sache Sie yoUkommen unschuldig sind. 

Empfangen Sie hiemeben die Abschrift jener Bemerkungen, 
von welchen den passenden Gebrauch zu machen ich Sie bereitwillig 
autorisire, und fiir deren treue Wahrheit ich mich mit meiner 
Unterschrift verpflichte. 

"Nieuburg, den 15 December, 1841. 
'^ Meinen besten Dank fur den ersten Canto von ^ Napoleon 
Portrayed.^ Der Eindruck, den das Ganze auf mich gemacht hat, 
ist sehr gemischter Art. Schon der Gedanke, in unserer Zeit ein 
Epos schreiben zu,wollen, giebt Zeugniss von ungemeiner Kiihn- 
heit. Ich glauhe in England ist dies seit Milton der erste Dichter 
der ein solches Wagestiick versucht hat, und in Deutschland seit 
Klopstock. Die iibrigen Nationen Europas haben, so viel mir 
bekannt ist, gar keine epischen Gedichte, in der wahren Bedeutung 
des Wortes. Der Dichter hat sich Napoleon zu seinen Helden 
erwahlt, und scheint in ihm die Verkorperung des bosen Princips 
zu etblicken, etwa den Apollyon der Apocalypse, der auch in 
diesem Werke seinen geheimnissvoUen Spuk treibt. jOb diese 
Aufiassung sich mit der schuldigen Gerechtigkeit gegen den Helden 
vertrMgt, muss ich bezweifeln ; indess ist nicht zu leugnen, dass es 

B 
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poetisch ist, und in dem Leser ein Inieresse erweckt, ahnlich dem 
welches er fur den Lucifer Miltons empfindet. Der Standpunct 
des Dichters ist aclit Englisch : ein gliihender Hass gegen alle 
Tyrannei, — ^gegen den starren, unerquicklichen, um alles Gliick der 
•Nebenmenschen unbesorgten Egoismus, — ^gegen alle Falschheit 
und Heuchelei, — spricht sich stark und energisch in dem Dichter 
aus. Vor allem aber ein wanner Patriotismus, und ein wohlbe- 
griindeter Stolz auf sein Vaterland, und auf die Helden desselben, 
welche in jenen scbrecklicben Zeiten den Ruhm des Britischen 
Namens von Zone zu Zone trugen. Da ist es wohl ganz natiirlich 
dass ihm Lord Wellington, im Gegensatz zu Napoleon, als das 
gute Princip erscheint, und im Herzen des Dichters, wie des 
Lesers, der eigentliche Held des Epos wird. 

^' Die Conception, so viel man sie im ersten Gesange iibersehen 
kann, ist iiberraschend ; die Darstellung gewaltig und ergreifend ; 
die Bilder kiihn und haufig sublim, und doch in den sanfteren 
Stellen weich und elegisch. Die Sprache ist mir iiberaus herrlich 
erschienen ; doch habe ich dariiber kein Urtheil : sie klang mir 
in den Ohren wie eine Hymne von Haydn. 

V^ Ob das Ausland, namentlich Frankreich, dem Dichter voile 
Gerechtigkeit wird konnen wiederfahren lassen, muss ich bezwei- 
feln : England aber muss stolz auf dieses Gedicht seyn ; und in 
jedem Englischen Herzen miissen die gewaltigen Accorde, in deren 
sein Ruhm und seine Helden verherrlicht werden, einen Enthu- 
siasmus erwecken, der um so nachhaltiger seyn wird, als er wohl- 
begriindet ist.'' 



TRANSLATION. 



HoNOUBED Sir, Nieuburg, 4th March, 1845. 

It gives me particular pleasure to have it in my power to fulfil 
your wish, in communicating to you a few remarks which I made 
in a private letter, upon the appearance of the first canto of your 
"Napoleon Portrayed;'' which remarks contained an erroneous 
supposition, pardonable, perhaps, in a foreigner, who is one of the 
most ardent admirers of the literature of your country. This 
erroneous supposition has, I know not by what unfortunate mis- 
take, found its way into the Preface to your ** Napoleon^'' and has 
furnished the critics of your country with matter for unpleasant 
observations, of the cause of which you are perfectly innocent. 
Allow me to present you with the following copy of the above- 
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mentioned remarks. That it is a true one, I pledge myself with my 
signature, and give you full authority to make the necessary use 
of it. 

" Nieuburg, 16th December, 1841. 

** Many thanks for the first canto of * Napoleon Portrayed.'' 
The impression which it has made upon me is of a very mixed de- 
scription. The very idea of writing an epos (epic poem) in our 
times, is a proof of uncommon daring. No poet in England, I 
believe^ since Milton, and none in Grermany since Klopstock, has 
attempted so hazardous an undertaking. The other European 
nations possess, to my best knowledge, no epic poem, in the real 
sense^ of the word. The poet has chosen Napoleon for his hero, 
and seems to consider him as the personification of evil, some- 
thing resembling the Apollyon of the Apocalypse, who plays his 
mysterious part in this work also. Whether this be consistent 
with the justice due to the hero, I doubt ; but it cannot be denied 
that it is poetical, and awakens an interest in the mind of the reader, 
like that which he feels for Milton's Lucifer. The poet*s position 
is truly English : a burning hatred against all tyranny, — against 
that inflexible, rigid, unfeeling egotism, which is utterly indifferent 
to the happiness of its fellow-creatures,---against falsehood and 
deceit in every shape, — is clearly and energetically expressed by the 
poet : above all, a warm patriotism, and a well-founded pride in 
his country, and in its gallant heroes, who, in those terrific times, 
wafted the fame of the British name from zone to zone. It is, 



therefore, quite natural that Lord Wellington, in opposition to 
Napoleon, appears as the personification of good, and becomes, 
in fact, in the heart of the poet and in that of the reader, the 
real hero of the poem. 

^^ The conception, as far as it is possible to judge of it &om the 
first canto, is startling ; the description powerful and affecting, and 
in the softer parts tender and elegiac. The language appears to me 
to be delightful throughout ; but of this I can form no judgment : 
it sounded to my ears like one of Haydn's hymns. 

" Whether foreign countries (namely, France) will be able to do 
the poet full justice, is doubtful : England, however, must be proud 
of this poem ; and the powerful chords struck to the praises of 
England's fame and England's heroes, must awaken an enthusiasm 
in every English heart, which will be the more durable for being 
so well founded." 
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I declare, upon my honour, that the foregoing is a correct trans- 
lation of the German original, and that the German criticism is an 

exact copy of that, contained in the original letter written by 

the 15th of December, 1841. 

Adolph Doring, M.D. 

lOth March, 1846. 
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In presenting this poem to the British public, I am deeply im- 
pressed with the feeling, that the very idea of writing an epic poem 
in our times will be considered a proof of great daring. No poet 
in England since Milton, I believe, and none in Germany since 
Klopstock, has ventured to attempt it. 

I trust, however, that my countrymen will receive the work 
favourably, if not on account of its own intrinsic merits as a poem, 
at least for the sake of its object — to dispel the illusions of hero- 
worship, unless the hero idolized be good as well as great, — a 
Wellington, not a Napoleon — the defender of his country, not the 
world's tyrant. 

The position I have taken up must at all events be admitted to 
be truly English. I have endeavoured to express, in as forcitle 
language as possible, a burning hatred against tyranny, against that 
all-absorbing spirit of egotism which is the utter destruction of all 
national liberty and happiness, against falsehood and deceit in every 
shape, and a well-founded pride in my country and in her gallant 
defenders, who, in those dreadful times of bloodshed and destruc- 
tion which form the subject of the poem, wafted the fame of the 
British nation from zone to zone, — a sentiment which I am con- 
vinced will find an echo in every British bosom. 

THE AUTHOR. 

January, 1845. 
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SUPPRESSED NOTES. 

Canto X. Line 146, Note 11. 
" Thus not for you, ye bees,'* &c., &c. 

That gentleman is himself, it seems, the translator of a published 
volume of Lamartine's poetry, among which, however, the ode 
" Buonaparte^^ is not /* Upon him, therefore, the injured Author 
of " Napoleon Portrayed'' thus publicly calls to vindicate his ho- 
nour and integrity, certain that the talented editor of the " United 
Service Journal" will readily and gladly assist in detecting and ex- 
posing the delinquent, be he who he may. Should the gentleman 
here alluded to fail in vindicating his honour and character prior 
to the 25 th of December of the coming year, the Author of '* Na- 
poleon Portrayed**' must reluctantly conclude that he is the traitor 
pirate. 

N.B. — To the right understanding of the foregoing paragraph, it 
is merely necessary to observe, that in the published portion of this 
note the Author stated a very curious fact, namely, that his trans- 
lation of Lamartine's celebrated ode " Buonaparte" had been 
shamefully pirated by some " person or persons unknown," under 

circumstances that threw strong suspicion upon the editor of 

and part editor of , into whose hands the original MS. had been 

placed in strict confidence, and under promise of its insertion in one 
or other of two reviews ; which promise remaining unfulfilled, and 
being subsequently evaded, the MS. was withdrawn. The MS. 
was placed in this gentleman's hands towards the end of May ^ 1843, 
and in the June number of the "United Service Journal" the piracy 
was inserted. The Author of " Napoleon Portrayed" now fulfils 
his promise, and lays his own translation, aiid the miserable piracy 
from it, before the British public. 

* What can his vaulted gallery now disclose ? 
A garden with all flowers — except the rose ; 
A fount that only wants the living stream ; 
A night with every star, save Dian's beam! 

Byron. 
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BUONAPARTE. 

AN ODE, FROM LAMABTINE. 
1. 

Upon a lonely island rock, 

Lash'd by the plaintiye wave, 
The mariner from far beholds 

A tomb — a narrow grave. 
It glistens whitening in the sun, 

Not yet by Time embrown'd ; 
By thorny briar s inwoven green^ 

And ivy twined around. 



2. 

A broken sceptre ! what ? no name I 
Hark ! ravaged Earth replies : 
This name^ from Tanais' banks to where 
Proud cedars' peaks arise, 

On bronze, on marble, on the breast 
Of warriors bold and true. 

In blood on slavish hearts impressed. 
O'er which his chariot flew !" — 



€« 



5. 

Since the two mighty chiefs whose deeds 

From age to age resound, 
Never such name on lightning's wing, 

Flew trembling earth around ! — 
No deeper print by mortal foot 

(Which lightest winds efface) 
Hath earth receiv'd, or man impress'd ! — 

See there its resting-place I 
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4. 

Yes, there he lies I three infant steps 

May measure his abode : 
No murmuring ghost a child would scare, 

Disporting on the sod. 
Upon that brow of thunder now 

Might rove a buzzing fly ; 
Then fearless tread this coffin'd dust. 

Exulting enemy ! 

5. 

Yet dread not, mute majestic shade, 

I come to violate. 
With lyre profane, thy lonely tomb, 

Death, glory's solemn state ! 
All enmity beyond the grave 

Indignant I disown ; 
Nought there a memory pursue. 

Save truth, and truth alone I 

6. 

Thy cradle and thy tomb alike 

Enveloped by a shroud, 
But, as the thunderbolt of heaVn, 

Thy throne a stormy doud. 
Nameless, the world thy glory own*d ! 

Thus Nile's proud Memphian wave. 
And fruitful waters, gushing forth. 

The gloomy Memnon lave. 

7. 

The altar gone, the throne no more ! 

On victory's rapid wing 
Upborne^ o'er Brutus' sternest sons^ 

Glory proclaim'd thee king I 
The age, whose spumy downward course, 

Swept altar—- morals — ^throne — 
Borne back upon its ancient source, 

Retiring at thy frown I 
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8. 

Reckless of phrenzied multitudes, 

Their goddess, or their yell ; 
Jacob-like wrestling with a shade, 

Till phantom error fell !— 
Sublime profkner of high names. 

All holy things thy jest ; 
Thou, like the impious hand of crime^ 

Play'dst with religion's vest ! — 

9. 

When with delirium's feyer'd rage, 

Th' expiring century, 
'Midst chains and self-destroying wounds, 

Still shouted " Liberty I" 
A hero, starting from the dust^ 

With sceptre-stroke appalls ; 
It starts I it wakes ! the dream is o'er^ 

Truth reigns, delusion ^s I 

10. 

Ah I if in hands legitimate 

This sceptre thou hadst placed, 
The royal victims on thy shield 

Baised, the foul stain effaced 
From crown and temple, far than kings 

A greater glory thine ; 
Thou, king-avenging chief, hadst won 

A diadem divine I 

11. 

Thee, honour, glory, liberty. 

Which human liearts adorn, 
Touch'd not ; esteem'd as sounding brass 

By distant echo borne. 
Such words fell senseless on thy ear : 

The clarion*s swelling note 
Alone the music of thy soul. 

Or sword, which fiercely smote ! 
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Proud, and disdaining all that man 

Holds worthy of esteem^ 
Thou askedst nothing of the world, 

Save empire I— vast — supreme I 
Who dared thy march, thy will, obstruct. 

Let him pra^are to die ; 
Thou arrow, wounding fnendly heart. 

To pierce an enemy I 

13. 

Thy royal cares to dissipate. 

For thee no wine-cup shone ; 
Far other purple charmed thy sight, 

With madness gazed upon ! 
Like watchful yet*ran under arms. 

Not beauty thee beguiles ; 
No sigh her sighs or tears extort. 

No answering smile her smiles 1 

14. 

War's loud akurms, the steely arms 

Flashing as morning rose. 
Thy sole delight ! That hand*s caress 

Thy charger only knows. 
When, in the fleetness of his course. 

His paly streaming mane, 
As o'er th* ensanguined tield he flies. 

Furrows the dusty plain 1 

No joy thy pow'r and grandeur gave. 

Thy fall no murmur drew ; 
Within the mail which wrapp'd thy heart 

No human feeling grew I 
Deeply contemplative thy mind. 

Hatred and love unknown. 
Thy ea^e glance the world survey'd. 

And grasp'd it as thy own I 

e 
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16. 

Bounding at once to Victory's car. 

Guiding with master hand ; 
Thy radiant glory startling all^ 

All crushing 'neath thy hrand, 
A yoke of mingled love and hate 

To forge— a galling chain, 
Whose iron links of mighty strength 

Can lawless mobs restrain : 

17. 

To be alone the thought and life 

Of a whole century ; 
The poniard's edge to blunt, the globe 

To rule as pleaseth thee : 
'Gainst adverse HeaVn, with lurid flames. 

And hell's artillery, 
The empire of the world to play ! 

Strange dream ! Thy destiny t 

18. 

Vanquished at last, from dizzy height 

Hurl'd by the tempest shock ; 
Thy royal mantle stain'd and torn— - 

Thou chain'd upon a rock : 
Fate, the sole God to whom thy pray'rs 

Audacious I were address'd, 
Granted, between the throne and tomb. 

One peaceful hour of rest ! 

19. 

Oh r who may paint thy agony, 

Or sound the hell within, 
When memory, vengeful as remorse, 

Call'd each defeat a sin ! 
With folded arms upon thy breast. 

In silence and afiright , 
O'er thy bald front by thought inclined 

Shot horror^ black as night I 
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20. 

As shepherd from the lofty bank, 

In mildly-musing dream, 
Beholds his shadow in the flood, 

Far floating o'er the stream ; 
So, from th' ideal height of pow'r, 

Viewing the shadowy past, 
Thy giant self, thy ancient days, 

Lie bright before thee cast I 

21. 

They rose before thee, grand, sublime 

As ocean's sparkling crest. 
Which the delighted eye beholds, 

Charming the soul to rest, — 
A brilliant image every wave, 

(Reflex of glory won :) — 
Thy mental eye with pride surreys 

High deeds of prowess done 1 

There on a trembling bridge thou stood'st, 

The Yollied bolt defied ; 
There sacred dust thy charger proud 

Scatter*d in Jordan's tide. 
There mountains shrunk beneath thy tread ; 

There thy unconquer'd sword 
Became a sceptre in thy grasp : 

Here— ^ — But what sight abhorr'd 

23. 

Thy soul alarms ? Why glaring roll 

Those starting balls of flame ? 
Why pales thy brow with hue of death ? 

What horror chills thy frame ? 
Of twenty cities overthrown 

Hast thou the smoke beheld ? 
Or human blood from reeking plain ?-— 

No 1 glory all hath veil'd I 
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24. 

True ! glory veileth all save orime I 

But see, his outBtretch'd hand 
Points to a hero's lifeless corse, 

Slaughter'd at his command ! 
Bathed in its own pure blood it lies, 

The ever-vengeful floods 
Thy princely name^ young Conde, flings, 

In characters of blood. 

25. 

Swiftly across his pallid brow, 

As to efface a stain. 
His hand is pass'd : — that livid spot 

Doth still its hue retain ! 
Like seal by pow'r divine impressed, 

Defying change and time, 
That spot appears, — dread badge of guilt,- 

Red coronet of crime ! 

26. 

This deed, tyrant ! dims thy fame. 

Thy genius, glory shrouds ; 
Thy car a trace of blood pursues. 

Thy sun hath set in clouds I . 
Th^ sport of an eternal storm. 

Thy name from age to age, 
'Twixt Marius and Caesar floats, 

A theme for hostile rage ! 

27. 

Yet diedst thou as the vidgar die, 

Like one who seeks his pay ; 
Like one who on his sickle sleeps 

At close of harvest day. 
Thus thou upon thy bloody sword 

In sombre silence leant. 
Of God demanding recompense — 

Reward from Him who sent ! 
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28. 

Tis said that in the last sad days 

Of his long agony, — 
His mighty genius all alone 

Grappling eternity, — 
With eye upraised, the sign of grace 

Touch 'd that ferocious brow. 
While on his pale lips died a name 

He dares not finish now I 

29. 

Yet finish it — that holy name 

Of Him who reigns above ; 
Of Him who crowns and punishes, 

Who pardons I God of love ! 
Heroes, perchance in difTrent scales 

From common mortals weighed. 
Tyrant and slave, must sue His throne. 

Speak, then — ^be not dismay'd ! 

30. 

Ha I God hath judged him ! Silence, man I 

His glory and his guilt, 
Poised in the balances of heav'n — 

His might, the blood he spilt I 
Boundless thy clemency, Lord 1 

Thy justice, mercy, love ! 
And thou, fell scourge, in sight of God, 

May genius, virtue prove ! 



Oporto, Jan. 1842. 



22 PIRATICAL TRANSLATION. 

Exact eopy^ extracted from ike United Service Magazine^ 

June 1843. 

THE DEATH OP BONAPARTE AT ST. HELENA. 

TRANSLATED FROM DE LAMARTINE, 

High on a rock lash'd by the plaintive waye^ 
From far the mariner discerns a grave ; 
Time has not yet the narrow stone defaced. 
But thorns and ivy have their tendrils bound. 
Beneath the verdant covering woven round, 
A broken sceptre 's traced ! 

There lies — ^without a name his relics rest ; 
But 'tis in characters of blood impress^ 
On every conquer'd region of the world. 
On bronze and marble, on each bosom brave, 
And on the heart of every trembling slave 
Beneath his chariot hurl'd ! 

Three little steps may measure the low mound. 
And not a murmur from the grave resound ; 
The warrior may be spum'd by rivals* feet; 
Insects may buzz around that lofly brow ; 
For his imperial shade hears only now 
The surge unceasing beat I 

Proudly disdaining all the world admired, 
Dominion only his stem soul required ! 
All obstacles, all foes his might o'ercame I 
Straight to the goal, swift as the winged dart 
Flew his command, though through a friend's warm heart. 
And reach'd its deadly aim I 

Never to cheer him was the banquet spread. 
Nor wine all crimson in the goblet shed ; 
Streams of another purple pleased his eye. 
Fix'd as the soldier watching, braced in arms, 
He had no smile for gentle beauty's charms, 
Nor for her tears a sigh I 
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His joys alone the clang of anns^ the battle peal, 
The flash of morning on the polish'd steel ! 
His hand alone caress'd his war-horse fleet, 
Whilst like a wind the white descending mane 
Furrow'd the bloody dust, and all the slain 
Lay crushed beneath his feet ! 

To be the thoughts and life of a whole age, 
To blunt the poignard^ enmity assuage^ 
To shake^ and then establish tott'ring state, 
And by the lightnmgs his own cannon pour. 
To win the game of empires o'er and o'er! 
Proud dream ! Resplendent fate ! 

*Tis said, that in his last long dying moan, 
Before eternity subdued alone, 
A troubled glance did up to heaven ascend ; 
That mercy's sign had touch'd the scornful man ; 
That his proud lips a holy name began, — 
Began — but dare not end I 

Complete the word ! pronounce the sacred name I 
Our deeds and heroes' are not weigh'd the same. 
God pardons or condemns. He crowns. He reigns ! 
Speak without dread. He comprehends thy thought. 
Tyrants or slaves each to account are brought. 
For sceptres, or for chains ! 

most lame and impotent conclusion ! Buonaparte, whose 
^' deatV^ this piratical translator of Lamartine pretends to give us, 
is left still alive, writhing in his last agony. Time pressed, the 
pilferer was anxious to precede the real translator, and thus to stifle, 
if possible, a translation of which he was jealous. The British 
public will judge between us. 
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Canto XII. Linb 320, Note 13. 
" As jaundiced critics pounce an epic lay.'* 

Napoleon, who '* filled the world with awe," is here " portrayed'' 
in an "epic heroic poemj'^by a gentleman who is totally innocent 
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of every faculty requisite for the gigantic task he has undertaken. 
The first canto of six is now before us. We hope his friends will 
persuade him to abandon the preposterous enterprize. Think of 
the printer's bill ! No epic heroic poem can come up tp the 
horrors of such a document, labelling the unsold stock of an author 
who sets up on his oWn account. — Atlas, 26th Feb. 184J2. 

NOTE. 

The above elegant and precious morceau proves its author alike 
" innocent" — say ignorant — of the rudiments of criticism and of 
English grammar. *' Innocent of every faculty'' is absolute non- 
sense. 

The Author of *' Napoleon Portrayed" strongly recommends this 
" innocent'' critic to mount his cap and bells, and carefully to 
eschew criticism and politics : he shines in neither. The following 
impromptu, penned when dated, may amuse Tory and Conserva- 
tive readers ; the first stanza has already seen the light. 
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IMPROMPTU. 
1. 

Atlas, we're told, in days of yore, 
With giant might the world upbore. 
Radical " Atlas," «' weakly" elf, 
'Tis known, can scarce " support" himself ! 

2. 

Napoleon aw'd not " all" the earth ; 
The happy island of my birth 
Still held the sceptre of the waves. 
And Britons never were his slaves I 

3. 

Trafalgar's fight, which Frenchmen rue, 
Prepared thy way, red Waterloo I 
Napoleon fled that bloody plain I 
Britannia ruled both earth and main I 
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4. 
Mistrustful of his practised guile, 
She chain'd him to a lonely isle, 
Where captive lived, and captive died 
The faithless, blood-stain'd homicide ) 

5. 
Yet shall Napoleon live portratfd^ 
His glory and his gmlt displayed, 
Despite the envious critic throng, 
Who fain would hush the epic song. 

6. 

Decry they may, not prwe the mote ; 

A single line they dare not quote : 

While Douro pours his fruitful tide, 

Such senseless snarlers are defied ! 
12th March, 1842. 

" J^aw him^ tu auras des envietix; fais mieuxy tu les con/andrasr 
says an ancient proverb. That ** radical AtW should decry any 
attempt to portray its &vourite, was natural enough ; but great in- 
deed was the Author^s previous astonishment while perusing the 
following : — 

" The spirit in which the first canto of the * epic heroic poem* 
is written is unexceptionable, and the blank verse above mediocrity. 
We can say little more in its praise. Were the poet equal to his 
theme, his work would be a brilliant one. But where in these days 
shall we look for a 

' Grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme I ' 

We fear that echo will long continue to answer — * Where ?' "— 
Britannia^ ^5ih September, 1841. 

" JEt tu Brute ?^ Taking heart, however, the Author endea- 
voured to " tickle his trout/' He humoured this first-bom of Solo- 
mon — this Rehoboam of the critic realms ! — by playfully follow- 
ing up the bright idea elicited, and pursuing the comparison 
between Napoleon and Byron which his line appeared to involve. 
Thus:— 

Copy of a Letter from the Author of " Napoleon Portrayed*'^ to 

the Editor of the " Britannia.'*'^ 
"Sir, 

" Among your literary notices of Saturday, the 25th Sept. last, 
I perceive an opinion expressed in strongly sarcastic language un-* 
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favourable to the first canto of my poem entitled ' Napoleon Por- 
trayed.' Poets are proverbially vain, and doubtless frequently 
partial judges in their own cause ; but is vanity absolutely monopo- 
lized by the sons of Apollo ? Are not critics sometimes vain ? 
From the ^ Britannia,' however, I at least expected even-handed 
justice, and do still. No work is fairly criticised, unless quotations 
from it are adduced in support of eulogium or censure. I feel con- 
fident, therefore, that you, sir, will readily give insertion to the 
enclosed extracts from the canto in question, and thus enable your 
numerous and respectable readers to judge for themselves how far 
my blank verse rises (for you admit it rises) above mediocrity, — to 
judge whether my opening canto does or does not afford some 
pledge that one (Byron's junior by three years only) possesses, 
even in ^ these times,' a sufficient portion of poetic talent and 
genius to produce an *epic heroic' poem not wholly unworthy 
public patronage. You acknowledge that, if well written, the poem 
would be *a brilliant one.' Kings have justly been accounted 
wise or the reverse, according to their choice of good and great, or 
wicked and imbecile, ministers. It is therefore something in nty 
favour that I have selected a mighty theme for my muse, — one cal- 
culated to benefit my country and mankind, by diminishing hero- 
worship, unless the hero idolized be good as well a§ great,-^-a 
Wellington, not a Napoleon, — the defender of his country, not 
the world's tyrant ! 

*^ Byron alone in literature and poetic genius resembles Napo- 
leon ; call we him, then, ' a Grand Napoleon of the realms of rhjrme,' 
and let us pursue the comparison. This Napoleon of the Muses 
had his * Hours of Idleness,' overwhelmed the Scotch Reviewers, 
as Napoleon (without equal provocation, certainly) destroyed the 
Sections. His ' Childe Harold,' his ' Giaour,' his ' Corsair,' his 

* Bride of Abydos,' may not inaptly be considered his Lodi, Ar- 
eola, Rivoli, and Austerlitz. But ^ a change came o'er the spirit 
of his dream,' when, in an evil hour, his Muse produced * Cain,' 

* Heaven and Earth,' the ' Vision of Judgment,' and * Don Juan,' 
— works as injurious to Byron's moral reputation as Napoleon's 
fourfold flight *from Egypt, Russia, Leipsic, Waterloo,' to his 
military renown and proud assumption of constancy, fortitude, and 
indomitable courage. 

'* * Don Juan,' Byron's fatal Waterloo ! There his towering 
muse^ like Napoleon's eagle banner, was disgraced ; proving how 
true the saying of his prototype, ' from the subline to the ridiqu- 
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lous is but one step/ That step I hope never to take. If my 
muse cannot soar like Byron's, I am firmly resolved she shall never 
stoop so low. Dropping metaphor, I shall continue to exert 
humbler talents in favour of virtue and true religion. The Author 
of ' * ' and ' Napoleon Portrayed ' will never prostitute his muse 
by such a poem as * Cain,' much less by singing the exploits of 
such a * limb of Satan' as Don Juan, of infamous notoriety. 

^^ England has produced abler poets than Byron, as she has 
mightier warriors than Napoleon — a Shakspeare, a Milton, a Rod- 
ney, a Marlborough, a Nelspn, a Wellington ! 
" The hand of God is not shortened. 

'* I remain, with respect, 

*'Sir, your obedient Servant, 
"The Acjthoe of 'Napoleon Poeteayed.'" 

N.B. — The only answer deigned to the foregoing letter was 
mockery and added insult. The extracts were refused insertion. 

Ought such critics to guide the taste, and decide the merits of 
the literature of a great country? 

The Author of " Napoleon Portrayed" has the satisfaction of 
knowing that the most celebrated living poet entertains a widely 
different opinion of the first canto of his poem, highly approving 
thaty which the sapient editor of the "Britannia" so imsely^ so 
wittily^ so remorselessly condemns and ridicules. What need he 
say more ! 

This king of critics, with a stupid perversity of intellect worthy 
only of his " ioeakly'*'' political opponent, turned round upon the 
unfortunate object of his satire, and accused him of wishing to draw 
a comparison between Lord Byron and himself! Can anything be 
more absurdly ridiculous ? 

Such are the critics whom to offend is considered highly danger- 
ous. The Author of " Napoleon Portrayed" fears them not, 
confident that neither the gallant army of England, nor her navy, 
by whose prowess, under Providence, our flag has '* braved a thou- 
sand years the battle and the breeze," nor, finally, the British pub- 
lic, will be directed in their judgments by such " puny tilters." 
Addison was a critic, Blair was a critic ; but who are these ? 

The Author cannot take leave of his amiable assailants without 
a public and unequivocal declaration, that, even were he not the 
Author of *' Napoleon Portrayed," still he could not wish himself 
the editor of the '* Atlas" or *' Britannia" newspapers. 
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CRITIQUES, ETC., UPON "NAPOLEON^' AND ITS 

AUTHOR. 



PRO. 

Sapdean Partraftd : cm Epic Heroic Poeniy in Six 

Oantot. * 

I9edioated to the Dnkeof WeUington, the first cento 
of this petriotic poem has been g^yen to the public. 
TsKing this for s mpecimen, we srgne yerj fsyoorably 
for the entirety of the work. It opens at a period 
when Napoleon is about to meet with the first of his 
great misfortunes, in his invasion of Roasia^ and all 
his disasters of the terrible winter of 1812. liiis gives 
the poet the opportunity of describing the French 
army, the beautiful country to which it belonged ; and 
this very naturally leads to its commander Napo- 
leon, of whom there is a rapid yet graphic description, 
and m brief summaiy of his youth. With the epi- 
sodical license pemntted to epic poetry, the author 
takes occasion to commemorate the brilliant exploits 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby, Sir John Moore, and Sir 
John Stewart; he then passes to France, and de- 
scribes the horrors of the French revolution, the part 
which .Bonaparte took in it, and his successful mili- 
tary interposition. It is thus that the dispersion of the 
national guards of that stormy period is described. 

*' It is Napolecm ! — ^He, as was his wont 

On grand occasions, planted, pointed, fired 

The foremost gun, dread signal of attack I 

At that portentous sound. Peace heavenward files ; 

The needy vulture flaps her heavy wing ; 

Death opens wide his never sated Jaws ; 

Expansive hell enlarges her domahi ! 

The Tolumed smoke, which for a while obscured 

The horrid carnage, now blown fiur and wide, 

Nap<deon bade the cannon instant cease : — 

* Reload with grape-shot, but reserve your fire ; 

Your woriL was ably done. Soldiers, advance ! 

Charge, and pursue the fiying enemy ! 

The * Sacred Band ' obey with Joyous cry ; 

Bushing tumultuous over heaps of slain. 

Whose carcases — scorched, mangled, blackened, torn— 

Frsgments of broken muskets, tNityimets, 

(Shining no mure) — impede the forious course 

Of these detested hell-hounds, breathing death ; 

Who oft, fh>m point unseen, a piercing wound 

Sustain, and cursing stoop ! Those fh>m behind 

Unheedln^^ onward press : beneath their feet 

The felon dies— hell closes on her prey ! 

Five thousand chosen grenadiers succeed 

In stately march, disdsinftil, and complete 

Their task assigned ;— the sections are dissolved. 

Disarmed, dispersed, the proud Ck>nvention reigns! — 

France trembles 1 mothers weep ! and orphans wail ! — 

Such bri^t achievements merit high re^nurd ; 

Barras appoints the able Ck>rBican 

Ck>mmander of the army under him. 

Then to the chief command — ^where ardent seal. 

Distinguished talent, and unceasing toil. 

Proclaim Napoleon Gallia's future lord ! " 

With this energetic sarcasm the canto ends. We 
look with an impatience, which we trust is shared by 
the public, for the continuation of this poem. — Mdro- 
poliUm Magaane. 



Napoleon Portrayed : an Bpie Poemy in Twelve Oantoe. 

.Mr. Harris has here presented to the public an 
epic poem, in twelve cantos, ftirly occupying 418 
pages, and that in blank verse,— his subject Napoleon. 
To have fUled in so great an undertaking would not 



CON. 
Napoleon: an Epic Poem, Longman, LoodMi, 1846. 

The red morocco binding of this ^ic poem is aU 
that binding should be; tne paper and print, too^ 
leave nothing, to be wished for on the score of neat- 
ness and el^(ance ; but when we come to speak of the 
blank verse in which the poem is written, all that we 
can say is, that it is verr blank indeed ! As flu*, how- 
ever, as mere scansion u concerned, we haye nothing 
to object to in the lines, for they are correct to a 
nicety; but, alas! there is no i>oetiy in them— no 
gracefal or sparkling imagery— no impassioned feel- 
ing ; all is as dull, cold, and barren as the road, ac- 
cording to Sterne's Smellftmgus, *' from Dan to Boer- 
sheba." The subject of the epic is the achievements 
of Napoleon, whom the author has taken for his hero, 
for the singular purpose of abusing him in evwy page; 
and " whose conquests," he tells us, 

"Whose conquests, glories, crimen and sudden tail 
No feeble muse may sing. Thy mighty deeds, 
Proud Corsican, demand Homeric lyre !** 

Of course the author is satisfied that his is "no feeble 
muse," or he would scarcely have undertaken to sing 
of deeds which demand " Homeric lyre ;" bat we 
must b<HS to Join issue with him on this point, for hia 
muse is as "feeble " as if she had only Just recovered 
from a six months' attack of influenza, and is ftur 
better qualified to sound the praises of Oenenl Tom 
Thumb, than of the Emperor Napoleon. In the 
march of his verse the author is an evident imitator 
of Milton, and, like him, is fond of introducing pro- 
per names on all occasions ; but the swelling; statety, 
organ-like roll of the melody in " Paradise Lost** is 
wholly wanting in " Napoleon," which moves heavily 
on for pages together, at the dull, leaden pace of a 
broad-wheeled waggon, and without making the 
slightest approach to music of versification. We 
knuw not when we have met with so presumptuous a 
production as the one before us, whi^, constantly at- 
tempting to be brilliant, is constantly dull by mistake. 
The only tolerable passage in it is the desoriptkm of 
the battle of the PjramidB ; and even here there is 
more smoke than fire. — The Stm. 

Napoleon : an Bpnc Poem, in Twelve Omtoe. By Wil- 
liam Richard Harris. 1 vol. 4to. Longman A Co. 

Mr. Harris considers "the very idea of writing an 
epic poem in our times as a proof of great daring." 
This is certainly not the age for epics, any more than 
it is for tragedy in its loftier eharacteristies ; and we 
cannot honestly compliment our author upon his 
being destined to redeem it from the reproach. Ad- 
dison's "Campaign" was called " a gasette in rhyme ;" 
" Napoleon " is a series of bulletins and despatches in 
blank verse.' In the tenth canto this line occurs— 

" Retired in great confosion- Blucher now 
Beaching Ohaim," Ac. 

And a note directs us to the following authority tm 
the fBct :—" 'Retired in great conltasion.'— Fid« the 
Duke of WdUnffUm't Despatch to the DriUth Govern- 
ment." 

The volume is beantiftilly printed, splendidly bound 
in gold and morocco, and illustarated with two fine 
engravings of Napoleon and Wellington. Under 
what persuasion of poetieal insfriration Mr. Harris 
could have written the ten thouMUid lines and up- 
wards, which are contained in the twelve cantos, we 
caimot imagine.— /o^ JmB. 
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PRO. 

hare marred the fiune of any of our poets ; bat for so 
long a production, " Napoleon Portrayed " is, as a 
poem of modem days^ perhaps nneqnalled in flow of 
language and pleae^og cadence, caxrying the reader 
with the author from first to last, without Jarring the 
ear with rnggsad. lines, or destroying the sense by mere 
woidiuefls — a yeiy general &alt in blank yerse. The 
admirers of Napoleon may find fi^ult with the author's 
portraiture ; but, as a political and strictly historical 
poem, we think it is deserving of much praise ; and 
nayinqg said thus much, we will, according to our 
custom, let the author speak for himself We pass 
the earlier cantos— the first was, in 1841, separately 
publicdied — and, as the poet's muse rises with its on- 
ward course, we quote firom the 9tb chapter, when 
Napoleon, in Egypt, the plague being in his retreating 
army, politically denies its existence; and, with a 
courage which even his greatest eneinies must not 
denyUm, be visits the pl^e.hoepital :— 

** Thus 'like a proud steed rein'd' Niq>oleon tum'd, 
Bestrain'd, yet fierce, though baflled, unsubdued I 
As earthquake-swollen tide in dread recoil 
Sweeps all away, thus in his hurried flight 
Napoleon leaves his track a wilderness. 
Him Sydney and the ever- vengeful Turk 
Pursue, and harass on his painful march ; 
While on the wings of wind, invisible. 
The ph^sue his heartless, hopeless ranks assails. 
Whose very name their Joints with palsy strikes ; 
The healthy tremble, and the sick despair. 
Unmoved Napoleon strode ; alike to him 
The fierce equator or the frozen pole. 
Did he in truth the Koran then believe. 
Or were his star, his &te, his destiny. 
Unmeaning words. Fortune herself a name ? 
If fatalist, as he so oft avouch'd— 
If convert to Mahomet's senseless creed — 
One noble act, as verdant oasis 
By fancy's eye beheld — ^illusory — 
Approach'd dissolves, and vaidshes in air. 
Fain would Calliope this glorious act 
To high nobility of soul ascribe ; 
If such, a lovely oasis indeed. 
Welcome as that to thirsty caravan. 
Or lonely pilgrim bound to Mecca's shrine, 
By Joyful cry of camel first reveal'd. 
Where branching palms refreshing shade afford. 
And water— blessed water— cdads the sight! 
Stretch'd on his miserable pulet, lies 
The plague's sad victim ; fearful agonies 
His troubled senses shake ; his feeble moans 
None hear, none heed ; none at his dying groans 
One tear of pity sheds; not one to prop 
His sinking head; his fever'd tongue no drop 
Moistens or cools: alone the wretch must die ; 
All from the foul contagion shuddering fly. 
One only still his wonted cahn maintains, 
One only firm and unperturb'd remains ; 
Napoleon only ventures to inhale 
The plague's 'mephitic breath ;' while deadly pale, 
In mute amase, his generals hesitate, 
Fearless he enters, as defying fate : 
*Can dastard fear my wairiors' hearts appal ?' 
Be-echoes through that lone deserted hall. 
'Not this the plague — approach without alarm I 
Take courage — enter I Friend extend thy arm I 
This is no plague-spot, or, believe me, I 
Not thus would squeeze the ulcer, thus apply 
The needful bandage. Henceforth banish fear ; 
But let not him expect soft pity's tear. 
Who, reckless of his dying oonurade's state. 
Unmoved deserts, and leaves him to his fate.' 
Oh, why not ever thus ? so had thy name, 
Benown'd in song, an ever-during fame, 
Nnwleon, won ; so with unmix'd delight 
Some happier hard, thy glory, skill, and might 
Beofffdlng, had thy bold humanity 
Justty ^toll'd, unstain'd ^y cruelty." 
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Napoleon: an Bpie Poenif in Tiodvt Ocmtot. By Wil- 
liam Richard Harris. London, 1845. Longman 
ACQ. 

A superb volume ! Its size, the imposing anatto ; 
its paper of the finest ; its typography, beautirol ex- 
ceedingly; its binding gorgeous: whatever others 
could do to recommend the poet to purchasers has 
been done. He has been only wanting to himself. 

The age of epics has past, nor is Mr. Harris des- 
tined to revive it. He wants the giant powers neces- 
sary to sustain that loftiest of oompoutions. Well 
may he confess to having greatlv daied; in honesty it 
must be pronounced that he haa not greatly done. 
"Napoleon" is not destined to survive the centuxy of 
its birth. 

The subject is unfortunate. The hero is too nearly 
associated with our ovm personal experiences ; his 
stoiy is mingled too much with the realUia of life, to 
be a fit theme for epic poetry. Napoleon indeed is 
dead, but Wellington lives. To our imaginati<m he 
cannot, by any force of fancy, be presented other than 
in his peculiar hat, wearing a coat and trowsers, and 
Wellington boots ; and there is a prejudice a^^nst 
the heroes of an epic being clothed like ourselves — ^it 
is too matter-of-fact, and shocks our notions of the 
heroic in vene. Napoleon will not be a fit subject for 
an epic for a century at least, nor could all the great 
genius of a Milton make him such. It is no reflec- 
tion on Mr. Harris that he should have Jbdled utter- 
ly to effect what a Milton would have essayed in 
vain. 

But we fear that the qualifications are wanting in 
Mr. Harris for writing an epic on any theme, how- 
ever excellent. He is rather a dedaimer than a poet. 
He spins out thousands of lines unexceptionable in 
metre, fiowing in language, but in idea common-place 
and prosaic. It is a metrical history rather iban a 
I>oem, for we have looked in vain for bursts ot poetry 
among the descriptions and speeches whidi might 
betray the presence of genius in the chronider. Break 
up the arrangement in lines, and it might be read as 
respectable prose; nor would it be diBcovered that 
ever it had been intended for any other purpose. In 
proof of this, let the reader note the following 

lln Aft *«^ 

"With sknftil hand 
Napoleon ranges his artilleiy, 
Pobiting two guns, whose well-directed fire 
May hold awhile in check the enemy ; 
His fearless self-exposure wins the name 
Henceforth a watchword throu^ his armies known. 
One cries—' Behold our little corporal I* 
He, not displeased, smiles at the timely Jest." 

To our ear it sounds very unfime/y, and as out of 
place in a poem, as would be a fiash of poetic inspira- 
tion in a Jest-book. 

This is really not an unfair spedmen of the manner 
of the epic ; it is thus that the stoiy is carried along, 
without the aid of fancy or imagination to throw a 
halo about common-place persons or things, which, 
because ^miliar, seem to us mean. It is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Harris should have wasted so much 
labour as he must have expended on this ponderous 
work, and pity it is he did not consult some Judidous 
and truth-telling friend previous to incurring the cost 
of printing and binding so magnificently a poem 
which that frieAd would have told him possesses no 
intrinsic claim upon the respect of his contempora- 
ries, and cannot hope successftxlly to appeal from tbcdr 
decision to posterity. — The Critic. 

Napoleon : an 1^ Poem. 

The binding of this quarto is magnificent, and 
the typography elegant; but the epic poem veiy 
so-so. In fact, it is not an epic, even in structure, 
but a poem in rhetorical blank verse, about Wdliog- 
ton, Napoleon, Europe, and the last yrai.—SpecUKkr, 
Jan. 11,1845. 
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W« extract this not tor all praise ; we object to the 
change from blank yerse to rhyme— a frequent fault 
throughout the whole work. There is an episode in 
^e description of the burning of Moscow, which we 
mist also quote : — 

" One only traitor, bribed by danling gold. 
The Bnssian soil disgraced, and Russian name. 
Him, with Nap<deon'8 emissary seized. 
They to Bastopchin bore, who on the bendi 
Of Justice sat The culprit bathed in tears. 
For mercy pleaded, and his guilt confess'd. 
' Hadst thou mine only son in passion slain,* 
Bastopchin said, ' I could hare pardon'd thee ; 
The cold betrayer of my country, not! 
Prisoner, thou diest I Yet will I mitigate 
The law's dread sentence, which enforced, would 

stretch 
Upon the torturing xadc thy quiv*ring limbs. 
And to the winds thy trait*rous ashes strew. 
For instant death prepare I by penitence 
OlTended Heaven appease ; Gtod may forgire 
What finite man in mercy punishes. 
And for thy father, he whose reverend age 
Thy treason hath disgraced, is good and true. 
He may enfold thee in his feeble arms, 
Ck>mfort and bless thee ere the axe descend.* 
Thrice through the court a murmur of applause. 
Soft as the harp when touch'd by iGolus, 
Melodious rose; it ceased, and all was still. 
A venerable figure, gaunt and tall, 
The Judgment-seat approaching, aw'd the crowd. 
A flowing beard, white as his native snows. 
His cincture swept ; his eye with tears was dim ; 
His withered cheek with mental anguish wan : 
Image of woe, stem-frowning, passion-chok'd. 
The patriot-father stood ; then to his son 
Indignant turning, thus his rage express'd : 
' Perfidious monster ! from thy ii^ured sire 
No blessing seek ; his curses on thee light. 
Whose age is now abhorr'd and infamous ; 
Hence to the scaffold, die! begone, away I ' 
Thus saying, from his head the silver locks 
Bending, he dash'd them bloody to the ground. 
And, rushing furious forth, was seen no more. 
A father's curse, swift as a thunderbolt 
On the delinquent falling, struck him down : 

* My Father ! my father ! * he exclaim'd. 

With out8tretch*d hands; then, gasping, sank in 

death! 
At this affecting and appalling sight. 
In fearful shrieks firom the assembled throng, 
Pity and mingled horror wildly rose. 
Then had Napoleon's spy, torn limb from limb. 
The forfeit paid of fruitless treachery. 
And with his ofiEal gorged the carrion bird: 
But famed Bastopchin, rising, interposed. 
And from foul stain the righteous cause preserved. 

* Be calm, my countrymen ; nay, touch him not ; 
Treason in Bussia ne'er contagious proved : 
Frenchman, to thy bad master quick return ; 
Tell him the onlv traitor Bussia^s soil 
Produced is food for worms I A father's curse, 
More fatal than the headsman's polish'd steel. 
Hath smitten him, and blasted all thy hopes. 
Soldiers, conduct him to his emperor ; 
Heaven will reward this act of clemency. 

And pour destruction on your enemies.' '* 

And now, as we have not space to fight the many bat- 
tles which Mr. Harris's muse happily rises triumphant 
over, with much address contending with the names 
of besieged cities, well-fought fields, and generals, 
most difficult to keep in the rank of poetry, we must 
conclude our glance at "Napoleon Portrayed". We 
can add little to our former remarks as to its merits : 
if we have been critical enough to find blemishes, we 
will candidly confess, that it is a wonder to us that 
they are not more rife in so long a poem, contain- 
ing subjects most refractory ; and we sincerely oon- 
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NapoUon : an Bpie Poemy in Tvodvt Oamtot. By Wil- 
liam Bichard Harris. 4to. 8^. 2s. 

Twelve cantos of blank yerse upon poor N«p<de<»i ! 
Had the ex-emperor been still living, he surely would 
have thought this a severer infliction than all the in. 
dignities heaped upon him bjy Sir Hudson Lowe. 

The author commences his attack on the public 
with a singularly modest prefiice, in which he tells us, 
that, to the best of his knowledge, no En|^h poet 
since Milton has attempted to write an epic Verily 
we believe him, as to the extent of his knowledge ; 
and should have done so, had he further affirmed his 
total ignorance of such men as Southey or Wordsworth, 
or of its ever having been laid to their charge that they 
had perpetrated the poetical offences of ^^Madoc" and 
the " Excursion," which last production of an unlcnmon 
writer Lord Byron has declared to be his "aversion.'' 
We almost think, too, that we have somewhere read, 
or heard of, certain other ponderous quartos, indited 
by the Laureate, which he, good, easy soul ! fiilly Ima- 
gined to be epics, when he gave them to the public. 

We now come to the poem itself. It openeth on 
the morning of the battle of Moskwa, whereat both 
Nelson and Wellington seem to be present Sudden- 
ly the poet trieth lAck and sheweth how, and when, 
and where his hero was bom and educated. He oon- 
cludeth his first Fytte with the "Day of the Sections." 

Canto ii. proveth that ** Ney is not the bravest of 
the brave," and giveth us "a glimpse at (qy. of?) 
Waterloo.'* Divers choice and ori^nal similitudes. 
The author maketh another Jump backwards; and, 
leaving Waterloo, entereth Bologna in triumph. 

Canto iii. sheweth Wnrmser, or some Austrian 
Pandour, — we really cannot understand which, — 
mounted on a horse with " neck in thunder clothed.** 
— N.B. One Gray hit upon the same idea, but not for 
a German cavalier. — The poet describeth the fall of a 
shell; and, to enliven the tedium of blank verse, 
flingeth in a score of rhymes — all very pretty, and 
nearly as good as new. 

Canto iv. — ^The poet again lapseth into Miltonica, 
the rhymes, it may be presumed, sticking with him 
as with honest lago. He laudeth Marmont and xe- 
vileth his hero, whom he compareth to "the fieiy 
bolt of Jove." — He also biddeth Massena "not to 
weep," but to take a snack ("refireshment due par- 
take") and fight again to-morrow. 

Canto V. — The poet carrieth the bridge of Areola^ 
and getteth "a glimpse at (qy of?) Blenheim," when 
the fit of rhyming again seizeth him. — He hopeth that 
all Britain's enemies may, like the devils, enter a herd 
of swine and be choked in the waters. 

Canto vi. — The poet maketh a speech for his hero, 
not after the manner of Milton. He telleth — 

But, as Steme pathetically asks, in his story of Le 
Fevre, •* shall we go on?"— "No!"— CftMrton*«Xtte. 
rary Rtffiaer. 

NapoUon : an Epic Poem. By William Bichard 
Harris. Longman ii Co. 

" Three poets, in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn.** 

So sung a rhymer in the last century. Had he 
lived to our time, he would have added— 

" But lo ! a fourth appears that beats them all.** 

Some idea of the strength of wing of the inheritor of 
Homer*s, Virgil's, and Milton's triple mantle, may be 
formed from the fact that it has borne him over 
twelve immortal cantos, vaiying in length fh>m 500 
to 1500 lines. Some notion of the daring quality of 
his genius may be gathered fh>m his own recorded 
opinion of the task he imposed on himself: — 

" Napoleon, their dread Captain— awful name. 
Whose conquests, glories, crimes, and sudden &11, 
No feeble ihuse may sing ! Iliy mighty deeds. 
Proud Corsican, demand Homeric lyre ; 
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gratttlate Mr. Harrig on his having achieyed a task 
^vhich few poets would have had the courage to un< 
dertake, and few wonld Iiave executed so well. — 
LUerary QautU, 



Jfctpoleon: «tn EfAc Poemy in Twdve Oomtot. Bj Wil- 
liam Richard Harris. Longman & Co. 

A veiy handsome qnarto yolome of more than 400 
pages, with weU-engraved portraits of Napoleon and 
WelUogton. The writer is a cousin of Captain Wil- 
liam Dawson, RN., and of Sir W. Comwallis Harris, 
H.E.I.C.&, author of "The Highlands of Ethiopia," 
i^f and to those gentlemen it is "respectftilly dedi- 
cated." 

In his preface Mr. Harris professes himself "deep* 
]y impressed with the feeling that the very idea of 
writing an epic poem in our times will be considered 
a proof of great daring;" and he adds, "no poet in 
England since Milton, I believe, and none in Ger- 
many since Klopetock, has ventured to attempt it." 
This is not quite correct. The aUempts at least have 
been numerous : Fye, the poet-laureat, wrote an epic, 
of which King Alfred was the hero ; a gentleman who 
died within the last year or two devoted thirty or forty 
years of his life to an epic on the same subject, which, 
being left incomplete, was finished and published by 
one of the Boeooes ; some years ago. Miss Porden, after- 
wards Mrs. Franklin, the wife of Captain Franklin, of 
the Boyal Navy, wrote an epic in sixteen books (two 
thtek octavo volumes) on the subject of Richard C<Bur 
de Lion ; and Mr. Atherstone, the author of " A. Mid- 
summer Day's Dream," has published three or four 
y<dume8 of an epic poem, not yet complete, entitled 
** The Fall of Nineveh." There have been others, the 
sntjects and titles of which are not within our recol- 
lection. Ludw Buonaparte also wrote an epic, 
ti^:hig his own brother. Napoleon, for its hero. 

"I trust, however," observes Mr. Harris, "that 
n^ oountiymen will receive the work fkvourably, if 
not on account of its intrinsic merits as a poem, at 
least for the sake of its ol^ect — to dispel the illdsions 
of hero-worship, unless the hero idolized be good as 
well as great, — a Wellington, not a Napoleon, — ^the 
defends of his countiy, not the world's tyrant" 

This Is as it should be ; and most ftdly do we enter 
into the principles, views, and fedings of the writer. 

"The position," Mr. Harris proceeds to say, "I 
have taken up must, at all events, be admitted to be 
truly En^sh. I have endeavoured to express, in as 
forcible language as possible, a burning hatred against 
^rranny, a^dnst that all-absorbing spirit of egotism 
which is the utter destruction of all national liberty 
and happiness, aminst iUsehood and deceit in every 
shape ; and a well-founded pride in my countiy, and 
in her gallant defenders, who, in those dreadftd times 
of bloodshed and destruction which form the subject 
of the poem, wafted the fame of the British nation 
fipom zone to zone, — a sentiment which, I am con- 
vinced, will find an echo in every British bosom." 

The poem opens at day-break cm the morning of the 
famous battle of the Moskwa, September 7, 1812 : — 

"Along the far-extended martial lines 
A wuning blast is blown— a solemn note 
Calling to anns!" 

and closes with Napoleon's return to the Tuilleries at 
midnight after the Russian campaign, when — 

" Bent is the dazzling veil ; the Man of Blood- 
Stripped of his meretricious lustre—pales ; 
NAPOLEON VBM DESTROYER stands pob- 

ntATIDl'* 

It is not our Intention to subject this veiy spirited 
prodaeCioB to a trial by the laws of the Epop^, to 
which, on Tukfiu aoeounts, we do not feel it to be 
amenabto. The poem is in blank vene, with, bow- 
ever, an OMBsiooal ebange to rhyme. The change 
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Or his, who told to an admiring world 
How godless Satan, firom ambition, fell ; 
Like his thy faU— 'never to rise aptin.' " 

Having persuaded himself that the Homeric and Mil- 
tonian lyre— absolutely necessaiy for his sut^eot — was 
at his command, Mr. Harris da^ed, like an inspired 
one, in mediaa rea. 

The poet opens his first fire on the morning of the 
battle of the Moskwa, just before Napoleon opens his 
last fire on the Russians. The poet then, by a happy 
stroke of art, while the hostile emperors are looUng 
unspeakable things at each other, recounts the birth, 
parentage, education, and career of his hero, all which 
occupies eleven of the above-recited cantos ; then re- 
turning naturally to his mouton, he pursues the direct 
thread of his narrative. The originality of thus be- 
ginning the stoiy at the end, and thence advancing 
backwards like the crab, must strike as a bright illus- 
tration of what the French call k eommeneement de la 
fin. But this is not the solitary claim to originality 
which this epic affords to its illustrious author. 
Whereas heretofore poets invariably sought, by every 
cunning device, to elevate their heroes, and hold them 
up to admiration, Mr. Harris, like a bold man, as he 
undoubtedly is, does the very contrary with his, and 
puts in use every art in his power to knock down and 
render contemptible the "dread captain," whose 
" mighty deeds demand Homeric lyre." TYuly, Mr. 
Harris is destined, if we be not mudi deosived, to 
make Homer, ViiigU, Tasso, Milton, a hoc genus omne, 
quite — quite obsolete. 

We must introduce the great Napoleon in his child- 
hood, particularly as it gives us the opportunity of in- 
troducing with him the kindred spirits of Newton, 
Pope, Milton, and the author of^" Napoleon Por- 
trayed :"— 

" Napoleon's childhood — scornful and reserved. 
By sullen gloom o'ercast, to wrathful ire 
Easily kindled — was indicative 
Of future greatness — fierce, abrupt, and proud. 
The child, indeed, ' the father of the man !' 
He epum'd all knowledge, save of warlike strife ; 
His toy a cannon, and the well-charged mine 
And turf-built fort his pastime and delight ; 
His day-dream slaughter, his night-vision blood ! 
Thus Newton blew his bubble worlds around. 
Enraptured eyeing their prismatic hues ; 
Thus Pope in childhood sought the forest shade, 
Lif ping sweet numbers to the sighing gale ; 
Thus he who, now adventurous tardy pours 
Heroic lay, from earliest infancy 
Courted, enamour'd, Milton's flowing strain — 
Mute, till a heavenly theme his fancy fired !" 

Having thus introduced Messrs. Harris and Co. in 
their infancy to our readers, we must pray them to 
skip with us over about 12,000 heroic lines — of which 
the above is a very favourable sample— and to fancy 
they see Napoleon, after his flight from Moscow, halt- 
ing in Warsaw, and holding counsel with De Pradt, 
the French ambassador. Tne Emperor speaks : — 

"Welcome, De Pradt, wo thought you were in bed." 

The modem conqueror was too shrewd a fellow not 
to know that ambassadors, as well as epic poets, will 
nod occasionally, and that most confoundedly, too. 
After a brief chat, he exclaims — 

"What, know ye not. Monsieur I'Ambassadeur, 
From the sublime to the ridiculous 
Is but a step ? I am in haste. Adieu ! " 

The next paragraph brings ua to Paris, and to the 
end of this stupendous work of Ima^nation. As it is 
intended to be a sort of epitome of the pathetic, the 
terrible— in short, all that is grand in the epic line, 
we quote it : — 

"Twas midnight, when from troubled deep aroUBed 
^ screams of terror and wild ecstasy, 
liie yonthftil Empress of the French awoke. 
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ouinot be regarded otherwise than as a blemish, de- 
tractiiig from the required dignity of style. We select, 
hj way of specimen, a passage relating to the conduct 
of Napoleon after the destruction of Moscow : — 

*' Meantime great Moscow bums ; and terrified — 
His Kremlm twice in flames — to Peterskoe, 
Of Russia's Cxara, suburban palace proud. 
Napoleon 1^ a ooyer'd carriage flies, 
(So mig^t he shun the fieiy hell within !) 
Five days and nights of horror now are pass'd. 
The awftil conflagration terminates. 
Throu^ smoking streets, 'midst blaoken'd palaces. 
The gloomy ^rnmt wends his silent way. 
The Kremlin once again his sad abode, 
Whence issue proclamations Cetirly penn'd. 
Assuring all of his paternal love ; 
Their happiness his chief solicitude. 
Ingrateful Muscovites, return, return : 
Come taste your father's mild beneficence. 
Why lingerest thou Napoleon ? hence, away ! 
Russia ^ou canst not crush, nor circumvent ; 
Stem winter but delays, with keener blast 
The year to rule, and mock thy overthrow. 
Lose not an instant ; fh>m a capital 
By patriot wrath in smoking ruins laid. 
Retreating, as fh>m Acre, swift depart. 
Already war, fatigue, and miseiy. 
Excess, indiscipline, and luxury. 
Thy mijg^ty power have 'minished ; of thy host 
A third is lost ; be wam'd ere yet too late; 
Fly whence thou earnest, thy faithful army save ! 
His taculties benumb'd and stupified. 
His judgment paralysed, his genius gone, 
Blinded by pride, dementate by success. 
Napoleon, deaf to counsel, lingers on ; 
While Kntusoff swift gathering to a head 
At Lectascova, as with Pallas' spear. 
Protects the fertile southern provinces. 
If on St. Petersbuiv Napoleon march, 
Poland is lost, the Rusdan in his rear : 
If on the Volga, eveiy step he takes 
From his resources leads him, and reserves. 
The roads to Twer, Kaliiga, Waldimir, 
And Moscow's smouldering ruins, feebly held. 
The centre and the circle of his power. 
Pent in, surrounded, constantly assailed. 
No respite day or night, the daring foe 
No hour for necessary rest allows. 
None for refireshment; war, incessant war. 
Napoleon sou^^t: sweet Peace, how welcome now!" 

Navai and Military Qaaette. 



Kc^pdUon: an Bpie Poem, in Twdve Oantoi. By W. 

R. Harris. Longman ft Co. 

Sooth to say, this is a handsome quarto, externally 
as well as internally. The binding displays a proftision 
of appropriate ornamental gold work, the edges are 
ridily gil^ and the typography, paper, and portraits of 
Napoleon and of the Duke are executed in very superior 
style. As reguds the narratfve embodied in the letter- 
press* we cannot help diifering in opinion with its au- 
thor. The eulogiums whidi he passes upon the Duke of 
WdUngton are doubtless well merited, but we think 
they are mixed up with too much gaUL Mr. Harris's 
enthusiasm has hurried him into a wrong estimate of 
the character of the great French conqueror. Short 
as is the period which has elapsed since Napoleon's 
death, posterity has done much toward divesting his 
name of the atrocities with which it was formerly as- 
sociated. The tributary nations which crouched in 
days of yore beneath his sway, now venerate his 
memory, and are grateftil for the benefits whidi have 
gradually resulted (irom the wise and improved system 
of fovmunent which he introduced. Amended laws, 
the coKveotion of long-existing abuses, the ameliora^ 
tion of the condition of the woiking-datses, the en- 
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Napoleon enters — ' TIs my Sovareign Liege ! 
But, oh ! how altered since we last embraoed ; 
Not so my love, which in adversity 
Daily increases : come then to my arms ! 
But wherefore thus alone at dead of ni^t 
Returns mv gracious Lord and deareet Liege ?* 
For once abashed, confounded, motionless 
The vanquished Conqueror stood, and smiling sad. 
In falt'ring voice replied — ' Beloved Louise ! 
From the sublime to the ridiculous 
Is but a step ; that step, alas ! I made. 
I need repose ; my heart is dck and faint ; 
The flames of Moscow scorch my inmost soul ! 
But I forget ; how is our dailing boy ? 
Let me behold him ere we sink to rest. 
Alas, alas ! I dare not kiss thee, child ; 
I have dethroned thee, pretty innocent!' 

Rent is the danling veil ; the Man of Blood— 
Stripp'd of his meretricious lustre — pales ; 

NaPOUOV, THl DSSTmOTia, 8TAHDS POBSKATBD!** 

If any one fails to discover the more than Homeite 
beauties concealed in these specimens, we pxttfeaa 
that we cannot help them. 

The volume is beantifblly brouj^t out, and is em- 
bellinhed with two very fine engravings of Niqwleon 
and Wellington. Altogether, it is a handsome book 
of the season.—- Clmrt Journal. 

Napoleon: an Epic Poem, in Tieelve Cantoe. By Wil- 
liam Richard Harris. Longman. 

The product of a soil does not always oorreepood in 
value to the number and diligence of the labourers 
who work it. If it did, modem times would be rich 
in poetic excellence. The muse had nevor more ar- 
dent and more numerous worshippers, yet never did 
she so constantly withhold from them the favour of 
her smiles. Of respectable poetry we have abun- 
dance, of great poetaj rarely a line ; plen^ of indna- 
tiy and talent, but of genius only an occasional flash. 

It has been truly observed— and the observati<m is 
worth repeating for the lesson it oemveys— tiiat no* 
thing is so wholly worthless as medioere verse. There 
is no market for it in the worUL Good abilities and 
steady labour will advantage men in almost eveiy 
other pursuit, and firequently raise them to eminence ; 
but in poetry they can do nothing. If excellence be 
denied the artist, he may yet find profitable employ- 
ment for moderate talents judicioiu^ exercised. If 
a prose writer cannot obtain admiration, he may yet 
make himself useftil and respected. In law, in physic, 
in divinity, there are places for utility, Irat in poetry 
there is not one. Without the soul is toiudied by 
genuine fire fh>m heaven talent is of no avail, and 
diligence is wasted. That a poet is bom, not made, 
is one of the .maxims of antiquity most surely con- 
firmed by all modem experience, llie disciples of art 
and science may become skilftil by the study of art 
and science ; but the poet is the diild of Nature ; she 
will let man have nothing to do with his productions. 
She forms and directs his powers herself. She makes 
his mind distinct from all minds that have preceded 
it. Her last creation seems tdways the most wvmder- 
ful, because, when originality appeared impossible, she 
produces genius whose orif^biality bursts forth with 
distinguished splendour. She observes no rule in 
her favours : sometimes she smiles on a peasant at his 
plough; sometimes on a noble in his aristocratic 
school; sometimes on the student, whose inJnd is 
filled with various lore; sometimes on an idler, 
whoee youth has been passed in untrained fkeedosn. 
The culture is nothing in comparison with the sto^ 
The Emperor Julian and FredoriA tihe Oreat, thmijdi 
enthroned in splendour, were |rf|pnies in the ten^ 
of the Muse. She will il|y frrai gilded quartoes in 
morocco to nestle in rixpvunr pimphlets— « troth to 
be established before mn band drops the pen it boMi. 
Men may make for thenuelveB character, foctane. 
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conragement of the arts and sciences, and their Jndi- 
oions coltivation for the weal and comfort and instruc- 
tion of every branch of the oommonity— 4dl these form 
the subject of grateful recollection throughout a large 
portion of the continent of Europe. Napoleon Bona- 
parte was not, as Mr. Harris alleges, a base-minded 
man. His was a stem master-mind, determined in 
its purposes, and resolute and inflexible in canying 
them hito elfect. But he was neither the heartless mon- 
ster, nor the oppressive and selfish tyrant, which less 
dispassionate times represented him to be. The pre- 
judices and enmities of earlier years have given way to 
nnbiass^ reflection, and the motives and mainsprings 
of his actions are, or at least ought to be, discussed 
and examined by the solemn and unerring standard 
of truth. Be this as it may, the mighty one has 
fidlen, and his sabre is for ever sheathed. He can do 
the woild no more harm; then let his ashes rest in 
peace. Britons war with the living, and not with the 
dead. Of the poem itself— apart from these objections 
— ^we feel bound to speak in terms of praise. It is 
the production of a man of talent and lively imagina- 
tion, who possesses the power of clothing his thoughts 
in energetic and graceful Unguage. Take the opening 
passage as an instance : — 

*' Along the flbr-extended martial lines 
A warning blast is blown — a solemn note 
Calling to arms ! Aruund each honour'd chief 
In all that numerous host the soldiers press. 
Anxious the high imperial will to learn 
Of their famed leader. They to war inured. 
And vain of former conquests, dreadless hear 
That yet another battle is to fight. 
Or ere the glittering prize, which fan<y paints 
Richer than ancient Bome, where Europe's wealth 
With Asia's mingles, where bright gilded domes 
Innumerable court the setting sun. 
Or greet his rising beams— can be their own. 
Moscow 1— of all their warrior toils the goal, 
Within whose palaces abundance reigns; 
Vestments of Tjrrian dye ; rich wines the growth 
Of every fiivour'd clime ; gold, — as the sand 
For plenty ; diamonds sparkling 'midst the hair 
Of blooming virgins, brighter in their thoughts 
Than all the princely spoil within their grasp. 
Say, whence this mighty armv ? who their chief? 
From Gallia they, — a Mr and fertile land ; 
Napolbok their dread captain— awftil name I 
Whose conquests, glories, crimes, and sudden fUl 
No feeble muse may sing ! Thy mighty deeds. 
Proud Corsican, demand Homeric lyre, 
Or his who told to an admiring world. 
How godless Satan, from ambition, fell — 
Like his thy faUr-' never to rise again .' # 

At thy approach. Napoleon, — at thy frown. 
All Europe troubles,— all her kings turn pale. 
Britain alone, confiding in her Ood, 
Thy madnoBB watches, and foresees thy doom."^ 

We have said, we trust, sufileient to shew Ij^t Mr. 
Hanis is a poet of no mean order, and that, if he is 
not an impulial, he is, at all events, a forciUe and 
harmonious biographer. — United Service Gazette. 



Napoleon Portrayed : an Bpic Poem, in Twelve Cantos. 

We have delayed our notice of this work, in order 
to afford ourselves the opportunity of its entire peru- 
sal, and which has afforded us much gratification. In 
modem times, at least, this poem must stand in high 
estimation, and will secure the fame of Mr. Harris, 
as a poet of undoubted talent. The interest which 
the reader feels in the career of the hero never flags 
— no ordinary merit in a poem of such a length. 

Hypercritieism will ever find cause for comment ; 
bat "Napotoon P<nrtrayed" may confidently court severe, 
if honest, eritidsm. There are many points in Napo- 
leon's hifftoif , Mirtiteh eren his enemies oaanot bat ad- 
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name, station, happiness, but Ood only makes the 
poet. 

Mr. Harris issues his epic poem <tf ** N^Mleon" 
in a magnificent form. The paper is like vellum—' 
the binding is superb— the plates of Napoleon and 
Wellington characteristic and well executed — the 
typography all that could be desired. But the one 
quality which alone could stamp the book with value 
is wanting. The author is clever, perhaps aocom- 
plished. Unfortunately, he has mistaken his voca> 
tion — he is not a poet. Of his labour, — ^we think he . 
must sometimes have worked hard at it — ^we oould 
not with justice speak severoly, even if we had any 
inclination to tlo so. He has, probably, ability 
to place him high in the rank of amateur critics, 
and to make his judgment looked up to in his own 
little circle. His sentiments are estimable — his views 
honest. There is always difiicultv in dealing with 
works like his. What can be said of a composition 
in which there is nothing to admire or to condenm— 
which calls neither for praise nor for censure? To 
ridicule would be cruel— to extol, false and absurd. 
Some authors there are — like Mr. George Jones, of 
Shakespeare-oration and Buckingham Institute noto- 
riety — whom the critic may lau^ at or scourge with 
a clear conscience. They have a skin rendered so 
impenetrable by vanity, that no shaft can wound them. 
To resort to a vulgar comparison, they are the D^ 
Burkes of authorship. If you kick them out of your 
company, they have so little sense of the indignity, 
that they will unbrace and- exhibit the bruise as a 
decoration of honour. They will persist in mistaking 
notoriety for Ikme, as it is said the man in brass at 
the last Lord Mayor's Show felt flattered, and sat 
more erect in his saddle, when the populace familiariy 
greeted him as Alderman Gibbs. But Mr. Harris is 
not one of those. He comes before as modestly. In 
his heart he thinks he has produced an epic that will 
live with "Paradise Lost" and "Jerusalem Deli- 
vered." But he makes no parade of this belief, and 
quietly insinuates a claim to praise on the score of the 
excellence of his motives and the patriotisan of his 
feelings. In the very few lines we shall give to his 
work we will treat him considerately. 

His aim in the epic is to present the world with a 
life of Napoleon in verse. Homer thought one inci- 
dent in the siege of Troy— the anger of Achilles — suffi- 
cient for a poem which will live to the latest genera- 
tion of man ; Mr. Harris narrates sieges and pitched 
battles out of number. He follows his hero trough 
all his campaigns, from the investment of Toulon to 
the retreat ttom. Moscow. Perhaps the hundred days 
and the captivity at St. Helena will famish matter 
for another quarto. So much for the subject. Tlie 
verse is a little in the Satan-Montgomeiy style, 
though somewhat less mad, and somewhat more in- 
telligible, than that. Setting out with the conviction 
that be must always be heroic, he regulates his pen 
by the same feeling that induces a respectable actor 
who personates tra^sedy kings to move with a stately 
and dignified stmt. All his similes are drawn from 
the most legitimate sources, no matter whether the 
author or his personages speak. Thus in one place 
we have Napoleon declaring how he will defeat his 
enemies : — 

"I, as Jove's bird 

On rapid wing his destined prey pursues. 

Through boundless ether, holding arrow flight, 

Thus will I pounce on thee." 

That is Homer. Here is a toach of Milton : — 

"As Satan in plebeian angel form 
(His too suocessftd enterprise achieved) 
Pass'd unobserved amid the dread divan 
Of hell's assembled peers, in conclave met. 
Thus Gallia's capital with noiseless step 
Napoleon enter'd." 

Then Virgil :— 

" Far nobler than adorn Viiigilius* page, 

E 
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mire, some of which atford fine teope for the poet's 
pen. Of these, his well-known visit to the plague- 
hospital in Egypt is one of the most remarkable, and 
has been most fervently and expiessivelj portrayed by 
oar anthor: we givesnextraet. To say that "Napoleon 
Fortrayed" most rank amongst the productions of oar 
first Br.tish poets is no mean commendation, and 
this we have no hesitation in afiirming. Those best 
aoqaainted with the histoiy of the period in which 
Niqwleon lived, will derive infinite pleasure from the 
perasal of this poem; whilst those but moderately 
acquainted with it will derive both information and 
pleasure. 

"Thus * like a proud steed rein'd' Napoleon tum'd, 
Beetrain'd, yet fierce; though baffled^ unsubdued! 
As earthquiuce-swollen tide in dread recoil 
Sweeps all away, thus in his hurried flight 
Napoleon leaves his track a wilderness. 
Him Sydnev and the ever-vengeful Turk 
Pursue, and harass on his painiful march ; 
While on the wings of wind, invisible. 
The plague his heartless, hopeless ranks assails. 
Whose very name their Joints with palsy strikes ; 
The healthy tremble, and the sick despair. 
Unmoved Napoleon strode ; alike to him 
The fierce equator or the frozen pole. 
Did he in truth the Koran then believe ? 
Or were his star, his fkte, his destiny. 
Unmeaning words. Fortune herself a name? 
If fatalist, as he so often vouch'd— 
If convert to Mahomet's senseless creed — 
One noble act, as verdant oasis 
By fancy's eye beheld — illusory — 
Approach'd, dissolves and vanishes in air. 
Fabi would Calliope this glorious act 
To hi^ nobility of soul ascribe ; 
If audi, a lovely oasis indeed. 
Welcome as that to thirsty caravan. 
Or lonely pilgrim bound to Mecca's shrine. 
By Joyful ciy of camel first reveal'd. 
Where branching palms refreshing shade afford. 
And water— blessed water— £^ads the sight ! 
Stretch'd on his miserable ptOlet, lies 
The plague's sad victim; fearful agonies 
His troubled senses shake ; his feuftil moans 
None hear, none heed; none at his dying groans 
One tear of pity sheds ; not one to prop 
Hia sinking head; his fever'd tongue no drop 
Moistens or cools : alone the wretch must die ; 
All from the foul contagion shuddering fiy. 
One only still his wonted calm maintains, 
One only firm and unperturb'd remains : 
Napoleon only ventures to inhale 
The plague's 'mephitic breath ;' while deadly pale. 
In mute amaie, his generals hesitate. 
Fearless he enters, as defying fate : 
*Can dastard fear mv warriors* hearts appal ?' 
Re-echoes through that lone deserted hall. 
* Not this the plague — approach without alarm ! 
Take courage — enter I Friend, extend thy arm ! 
This is no plague-spot, or, believe me, I 
Not thus would squeeze the ulcer, thos apply 
The needftil bandage. Henceforth banish fear; 
But let not him expect soft pity's tear. 
Who, reckless of his dying comrade's state. 
Unmoved deserts, and leaves him to his fate.' 
Oh, why not ever thus ? So had thv name, 
Benown'd in song, an ever-during nune, 
Napoleon, won; so with unmix'd delight 
Some happier bard, thv gloiy, skill, and might 
Becordii^, had thy bold humanity 
Justly extoU'd, nnstain'd by cruelty." 

Mark Lane Exprm. 
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Where great JBneas on the Latian plain, 
Wina fair Lavinia'a hand— bold Tumus slain." 

We must remark here one peculiarity in the author's 
style. Without the sli^test preparatory notice, he 
starts at once from blaiuL vene into rhyme, and, after 
a doxen couplets or so, returns to blank verse again. 
This variety of measure is more novel than pleasing. 
We allow the author to ring tiie changes on Homer, 
If ilton, and Virgil once more : — 

" Beauteous their chaigers as the heavenly race 
Yoked by the Hor» to Apollo*s ear ; 
Swift as the snowy coursers Dioraed 
And sage Ulysses fh>m Uie Thraciaa tenta — 
Ill-fated Rhesus slain — triumphant drove. 

Through blood and slaughter, to the ^idan camp." 

• * * * « 

** The rebel angd on presumptuous win^ 

Fresh resolution gathering Arom despair. 

Dared the abyss of warring elements. 

One instant paused, then urged his rapid ffight : 

Napoleon thus, where adverse factions," Ac 
• • • • • 

" When, as Virgilius sings, by strange device 
Of wooden horse gigantic, hero-cramm'd. 
Triumphant diagg'd her prostrate waUs within. 
Stem Pyrrhus gave her temples to the flamea." 

We might fill our columns with like lUustrationB ; 
but it id unnecessary. If the reader will imagine all 
Napoleon's exploits narrated in an equalty magnifi- 
cent style, he will have an adequate idea of Mr. 
Harris's epic. Occasionally, however, a familiar 
line slips fh>m lus pen unawares. The third canto 
opens thus :— 

" Rubbing his hands with undissembled glee. 
Napoleon cried," ^c. 

Though the expression is not heroic, we must ad- 
mit It was much more natoral that Napoleon should 
rub his hands than that he should "shake his 
pinions," or perform any othor of the movnnenta 
which epic poetry would seem to require. Yet it ia 
seldom that Mr. Harris so fu forgets what Is due to 
the dignity of his verse. In a tragedy reeenthr pro- 
duced by Mr. Macready, pretending to depict the life 
of the day, the heroine, wishing her carriage, thus 
commands the startled footman who answers her 
beU:— 

" Harness my fieetest steeds I " 

So Mr. Harris, when with patriotic ardour he oaUs 
on good King George the Third to oppose the tyrant 
Napoleon, loftily exclaims — 

. " Up, Royal Oeorge4 ascend thy charger's aide ;" 

a form of a4Juration which, if his charger were the 
Alps, might be veiy appropriate. To suit the exal- 
tation of his verse, Mr. Harris finds it necessaiy to 
equally exalt his personages. It requires a bundle of 
splendid heroes to make one Wellington : — 

*' Achilles' heart, with patriot Hector's mind ; 
Prudent as Nestor, as Tydides bold ; 
As Cassar fortunate, as Chatham wise ; 
Renown'd as Nelson, and of equal might, 
Arthur of Wellington I Illustrious Prince 
Of Waterloo ! " 

As for Buonaparte, he Is Abaddon, Satan, and half 
a hundred bad deities besides. Mr. Harria'a eoa- 
ceptlon of the character reminds one of those melo- 
dramatic villains, who "strut and first their hour" 
upon a Surrev or Coburg stage. Napoleon la repre- 
sented aa waiting the tldlnga of the Dnke d*^n£^en*a 
death: — 

" Pale, agitated, trembling, and akme. 
The revolutionary tyraat atoed; 
No word escaped mk Upi^ bat on his brow 
A deadly gloom was tmt B J , and hia eye 
Olanoed fierody romid «i Tteancy. He aelsed. 
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And from his scabbard drew a crooked blade, 
Damascus temper ; breathed apon and rabb'd 
▲ n>ot which dimm'd its lustre ; sheathed again, 
And noiselessly resumed his gilded chair. 
Upon a massive table scatter'd lay 
Innumerable papers ; some he read 
And instant tore, gnashing his teeth with rage, 
Replacing others with contemptuous smile. 
A secret spring he pressed— wide open flew. 
On silent hinges imperceptible, 
A hidden door concealed with cunning art. 
Known only to the tyrant First he grasp'd 
A Turkish dagger (lost at Waterloo) ; 
Then carefully examined, loaded, primed. 
Pistols of curious workmanship antique ; 
Beclosed the door, and towards the window stole. 
' Would it were mom— would that the deed were 

done !* 
With low and husky voice Napoleon said ; 
Unbarr'd a shatter— softly raised the sash — 
Listen'd attently : ' No, not yet the hour ; 
Oh could I say 'tis done f 

This is really respectable verse. The reader is 
only disappointed that all the exciting preparations 
for a burglaiy or a murder— the pressing of springs, 
the opening of doors, the unbarring uf shutters, the 
polishing of sword and dagger, the raising the sash, 
and the loading of pistols— come to nothing after all. 

In various passages scattered throughout the twelve 
cantos the author quietly gives expression to the 
hope, that the inspirations of his muse may live with 
the verse of the great poets he admires, Homer and 
Milton. We are sorry to undeceive him. There is 
enough of energy and work in the book to have won 
for the author a fair, perhaps an eminent name in any 
other pursuit to which he might have devoted him- 
self. But they are utterly lost in this poem, which 
shows beside really great epics like a muddy road 
compared with the stairv heaven. It is to be hoped 
that the author has found amnsemwt in his labour, as 
it is very unlikely that he will acquire by it either 
profit or fame. 

One word on a common remark which we find em- 
bodied in Mr Harris's preface. No epic poem, it is 
said, has been attempted in Enf^d since Milton. 
This is wrong ; for several attempts have been made 
within our recollection, though not one with the 
slightest success. Yet we have not wanted great 
poets. That they declined the labour which such 
authors as Mr. Home and Mr. Harris have under- 
taken, is tons a proof; not of their want of genius, but 
of their possession of sense. An epic, as it is com- 
monly understood, written by a modem poet, must be 
wholly artificial in its subject, its thought, its feeling, 
its language. The stories of antiquity are wom out. 
We desire no more of the heathen mythology. Jove, 
with his »gis, his thunderbolts, his eagles, and his 
curls, fails to fascinate us out of Homer. All the 
usages of modem life are opposed to epic style. &ay 
that Wellington is as great a hero as Achilles, yet you 
will never nuyke him so picturesque a one. Admit his 
trancheon is a more destructive weapon than the 
Bpear of Atrides, yet how can its point be described, 
flashing 

"Like lightning, or like flame, or like the sun"? 

Say that his words, spreading from nmk to rank, have 
caused more &tal carnage wan the voice of Achilles, 
yet we want for poeliy the terrible shout that sent 
conftision through the Trojan ranks, filling the long- 
maned coursers with aflfri^t, driving back the chariots 
with swift recoil, and crui^ng the noblest in the 
ranks of Troy, in the press and hurry of that dread 
retreat. We are utterly hopeless of any modem cam- 
paigns ttunishing the subject of a great poem. Even 
Scott's gmins forsook him when he left the wild ad- 
ventures of binder warfare for the plains of Waterloo. 
We will, not be so rash as to assume that no more 
epics will be wriUen; but we must confess, we think 
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our age very unsuitable to their production, and ako 
that we do not expect the announcement of one with 
any d^pree of impatience.— .Britamu'a. 



Napoleon : an Spk Poem, in Twelve OaiUoi. By W. 

R. Harris. 

The author of this nondescript piece of Inanity tells 
us that he is " deeply hnpreased with the feeling that 
the very idea of writing an epic poem in our times 
will be considered a proof of great daring ;" and then 
adds, *' No poet in England since Milton, I believe, 
and none in Germany unce Klopstock, has ventured 
to attempt it." Now, this is really an astounding 
assertion ! Why, it was only the other day that we 
reviewed an epic on King Alfred, of such compass 
and gigantic proportions, that the poem (?) before us 
compared therewithal is but as a weasel to a whale. 
There is an epic poem also on the same theme by a 
poet laureate of the name of Pye ; and the htte Mr. 
Southey himself indulged the world with tluee works 
having epic claims— "Joan of Arc," "Madoc," and 
" Roderick the last of the Ooths." English and Ger- 
man literature, too, we believe, contains such names 
as Cowley, Bhtckmore, Cumberland, Olover, J. Mont- 
gomery, Voss, Goethe, and many more, who may be 
said, at least, to have "ventured to attempt" the 
epopea, whatever o^iion may be formed of their 
success. If Mr. Harm denies Uiese men to be poets, 
we are prepared to rciJoin, that they are, perhaps, as 
much entitled to the appcdlation as himself; yet we 
doubt whether he would concede so much, consider- 
ing his recorded opinion of his own qualifications, as 
intimated by his recollection of the earlv childhood of 
Napoleon, Newton, Pope, and — himself ! 

" Napoleon's childhood— soomftd and reserved, 
By sullen (^oom o'ercast, to wrathfril ire 
Easily kindled— was indicative 
Of ftiture greatness — fierce, abrapt, and proud; 
The child, indeed, * the father of the man !' 
He spura'd all knowledge, save of wariike strife ; 
His toy a cannon, and tbe well-charged mine 
And turf-built fort his pastime and delij^t ; 
His day-dream slaughter ; Us night- vision blood ! 
Thus Newton blew his babble worids aroond. 
Enraptured eyeing their prismatic hues ; 
Thus Pope in childhood sought the forest shade. 
Lisping sweet numbers to the sighing gale ; 
Thus he, who now adventurous tardy pours 
Heroic lay, fh>m earliest infimey 
Courted, enamour'd, Milton's fiovdng strain. 
Mute— till a heavenly theme his fimcy fired ! " 

Small indication here of Miltonic harmony, and as 
little in other parts of the production ; still less indi- 
cative of Mr. Harris having learned the epic art from 
the Bard of Paradise. These cantos, indeed, are bio- 
graphical, not epic ; beginning from Napoleon's birth, 
and ending with his fiight fh>m Mostt>w. What the 
vrriter means by describing his ** theme" as " heaven- 
ly," we know not, seeing that he takes every oppor- 
tunity of abusing his hero — sure sign that the argu- 
ment must seek another poet. Enough, however, on 
such imbecility, though goigeously printed, illustrated, 
and bound. 

The Spinster at Homey in the Close of Salitbury ; no 
Fable: together with Tola and Ballad*, By Miss 
Child. 

Another specimen of vanity well printed, bound, 
and illustrated. It is a mere topographical compila- 
tion in wretched doggrel. Such exhibitions of weak- 
ness on the part of persons educated, and holding 
some position in society, we suppose— certainly rich 
enough to get up their publications in a very costly 
style— are deplorable.— -Athemitum. 
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** As predatory wasps abandoned hive 
Securely plunder, revelling in sweets, — 
As ravenous wolves from ridgy Apennine 
Descending, pour upon unguarded fold, — 
As vultures lighting rend far scented prey, — 
So jaundiced critics pounce an epic lay ! " 

Napoleon. 

'* Receive my answer, 'tis my flying spear ! " 

Pope. 

Having thus, at length, faithfully redeemed my pledge, I shall 
bring the^e inso]/ents to close quarters, hoping for a speedy vic- 
tory ; glorious not, since by the conquest of such opponents no 
glory can possibly be achieved. I have been recommended by one 
for whose literary talents I entertain the highest respect, and for 
whose kindness I feel grateful, to abstain from noticing these shal- 
low-brained critics. My accomplished monitress will, I trust, par- 
don me, if I urge in reply, that one, who has long reposed at ease 
in the temple of fame, may, to a certain extent, have forgotten the 
intense anxiety, the fervent aspirations, which invariably accom- 
pany us in our toilsome journey up the steep ascent. Besides, who 
would allow the existence of a wasp'^s nest in his fruit-garden, when 
a squib skilfully and dexterously applied, and exploded, would in- 
fallibly stifle the buzzing plunderers in their cells ? The fruit of 
my labours none 'shall defile or rifle — so have at them ! These 
gentlemen profess not to admire my poetry, are they suflSciently 
ingenuous to applaud my prose ? N(mB verrom. But lest the spirit 
in which the following remarks are written be misconstrued, I beg 
distinctly to declare, that their just and wholesome severity is not 
dictated by a thirst for vengeance : indignant I certainly am, or I 
were more than mortal — vindictive not. If a slight portion of con- 
tempt be mingled with indignation, am I or are my calumniators 
to blame? Though perfectly unconscious of having injured or 
oflfended any one, I cannot but attribute the uncalled-for virulence 
with which my poems have been assailed by the "Britannia,'^ 
** Athenaeum,'' and some other minor papers, to private malice or a 
yet baser passion. Convinced that the first pasquinade in the fiilse 
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" Britannia ^' was not penned by him who wrote the second, I 
sedulously but vainly sought for the line, 

'^ A grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme/' 

though marked as a quotation with inverted commas, among the 
productions of our modem poets. Should the still small voice of 
conscience whisper to one of my readers, ** Thou art the man who 
so ungenerously stabbed at him in the dark/^ let such rest 
assured that he is forgiven ; but let him also reflect how unworthy 
has been his conduct, and drop a remorseful tear over the sarcastic 
line, that the " recording angel may blot it out for ever I'' 

The mode of attack, and the weapons selected by my assailants, 
left me no alternative, but to retort scorn with scorn, or to main- 
tain a dignified silence, and to retire at once and for ever from the 
arena ; which, in my opinion, ever smacks less of valour than dis- 
cretion. No, let every falsehood receive prompt refutation, and well- 
merited punishment, and this opaque ball of ours would become a 
much more agreeable place of temporary residence. If (as has 
been asserted) published works are thenceforth public property, 
consequently, subject to be traduced and bespattered at pleasure, 
let not self-styled critics complain, if the accuracy of tJmr critiques 
be called in question, their manifold and shameless deviations from 
truth and impartiality exposed and chastised. Offences, indeed, 
will come, but the woe has been justly denounced against those 
with whom they originate. Hamlet once asked, " Dost know this 
water-fly ?'' Horatio replied, " No, my good lord.'^ Hamlet, — 
" Thy state is the more gracious ; for His a vice to know him."" 
This happily is precisely my position. I am unacquainted even 
with the names of these my gentle critics, ignorant whether that of 
Churton be assumed or not ; his real name may be Crichton for 
anything I know to the contrary: at all events, I shall occupy my- 
self by shewing him up in the first instance. 

CRITICISM MADE EASY. 

Canto II. proveth that " Ney is not the bravest of the brave." — Churton. 

It doth, most patriotic and admirable Churton, (Crichton, I beg 
pardon !) in the following passage, which thou mightest as well 
have spared me the trouble of citing by telling us how. Shall I 
go on ? Yes ! — for the honour of old England, I will. 
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^ This corps de guides — at first not numerous — 
Augmented, formed the nucleus of a guard 
So celebrated in his after life, 
Imperial I by whose valour he achieved 
His mightiest victories : till that dread hour 
Of retnbution, when in ambush lay 
Britannia's Guards, extended on the plain. 
A mightier than Napoleon cried aloud 
" Up, Guards, and at *em I'* As before the wind. 
Raised by autumnal equinox, is strewn 
In whirling flight the foliage brown and sear, 
So on that day the Guard Imperial 
Fled scattered I Then Napoleon, deadly pale, 
Join'd the promiscuous flight, of hope bereft ! 
Tyrant no more ! The '* Bravest of the Brave" 
Vainly attempts the haughty fugitives 
To rally — Ney, whose valour, perfidy. 
And ignominious death, let Gallic muse relate. 
Britannia disallows Napoleon's praise, 
As, mournful, she beholds her Picton slain. 
Bearing from Quatre Bras a fatal wound. 
To aid his country in that awful fight ! 
Smiling serene, 'midst poignant agony ; 
Cheering with dying shout victorious 
His gallant countrymen : — " On, noble friends ! 
Stay not for me I Charge, charge the enemy !" 
He faints, he dies, firm-clenched his reeking blade ! 
Napoleon's praise Britannia disallows : 
Thousands who perish'd that ensanguined day, 
And tens of thousands who survived the fight ; 
Millions who sigh to think they were not there, 
Equally brave — few so unfortunate ! 
De Lancy 1 high and ever-honour d name I 
A British muse, delighted, sings of thee ! 
Though, since thy glorious fall, Time's winged flight 
Has mingled silver with the jetty locks 
Of him who knew thy talents, and admired, 
Long ere that day which drained thy noble blood. 
That fatal day, which crept thy stately prime I 
The classic hero, with expiring breath. 
Pronounced a line fisuniliar to his thoughts : 
" Sweet and decorous for our native land 
To die I" then, smiling, closed his eyes in death I" 
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ARGUMENT TO CANTO II. OF " NAPOLEON." 

*' A glimpse at Waterloo." (Query of ?) 

Chubton. 
Prodigious ! 
Right most absolute sir ! " A glimpse of "— 

Will not the public deem it a little singular, that, ^hile these 
learned critics thus arrogate such extraordinary talents, and affect so 
perfect a knowledge of the English language, none of them happen 
to have detected and corrected a grammatical error existing in Dry- 
den's magnificent Ode, entitled '* Alexander's Feast ?'' I suspect 
that not a few of these gentlemen will superciliously deny that any 
such error does exist. I maintain that a glaring grammatical error 
does therein exist. It exists in every edition of Dryden^s works 
which has come under iny observation ; in the cheapest, the more 
costly, and the most expensive alike. It possibly escaped even 
Dryden's notice ; there, however, it lies, (like a hare amid the fern, 
palpable, though ^^re^^e^,) since the era of him whom England'^s 
great lexicographer elegantly styled 'Uhe father of British poetry''— 

" 'Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip's warlike son ;*' 

has been taught, recited, and admired in every seminary of learn- 
ing (our universities not excepted, perhaps,) fliroughout the king- 
dom. Pope vainly endeavoured to compose, for the same occasion, 
an ode of equal beauty; and certainly what he failed in accomplish- 
ing, no man has since achieved. No ; although Byron himself — 
mighty Byron — once swept with magic hand the lyric chords, 
leaving to his country an ode of wonderful majesty, still " Alex- 
ander's Feast" — ^grand, sublime, and unrivalled — stands " alone in 
its glory," and so most probably will, *' even to the years of many 
generations." It is much to be regretted that eminent poets do not 
invariably affix a date to each effusion of their muse. If, as I have 
somewhere heard or read, this ode was the last effort of expiring 
genius, then indeed, Nelson-like, poor Dryden " died in flame." 
But nothing humap is (absolutely perfect, '^ yet there 's a spot," and 
thai spot these incompaiable critics have failed to hit: and, unless 
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I am mistaken, beagles of a nobler and purer breed and quicker 
scent must hunt the cover, or 

" Coward Maukin sleeps secure, 
Low in her grassy form.*' 

Even now in imagination I behold them spelling over every line 
in that immortal ode, and striving, parrot-like, to learn by rote 
what they can never comprehend; incapable as that loquacious bird 
of appreciating its varied harmony and surpassing excellence ; or, 
(fitter simile,) like the fabled harpies of old, defiling a feast they 
cannot enjoy ; and, if unsuccessful, 

« Striking their leaden bowls with grief profound, 
Which but reverberate a hollow sound — '* 

Yet surely these gentlemen, whose sole delight is to find fiiult, 
owe me thanks and gratitude for propounding to them this little 
riddle, in the solution of which they will find better employment 
than in grossly and gratuitously assailing me and my productions. 

" Farewell, dear sir I and if for ever, 
Why, then, for ever fare ye well I" 

Attempting to damn my " Napoleon" with faint praise, the edi- 
tor of the " Britannia'' asserts that the following lines, — 

'^ Pale, agitated, trembling, and alone, 
The revolutionary tyrant stood. 
No word escaped his lips, but on his brow 
A dead]^ gloom was seated, and his eye 
Glanced fiercely round on vacancy. He seized, 
And from its scabbard drew, a crooked blade, 
Damascus temper; breathed upon and rubb'd 
A spot which dimm*d its lustre; sheathed again. 
And noiselessly resumed his gilded chdr. 
Upon a massive table, scattered, lay 
Innumerable papers : some he read 
And instant tore, gnashing his teeth with rage. 
Replacing others with contemptuous smile. 
A secret spring he touched ; wide open flew. 
On silent hinges, imperceptible, 
A hidden door, conceal'd with cunning art. 
Known only to the tyrants First he grasp'd 
A Turkish dagger, (lost at Waterloo ;) 
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Then carefully examined, loaded, primed 

Pistols of curious workmanship antique ; 

Beclosed the door, and to the window stole : — 

^ Would it were mom ! would that the deed were done !* 

With low and husky voice Napoleon said ; 

Unbarr'd a shutter, softly raised the sash, 

Listened attently — * No, not yet the hour — 

Oh could I say, 'Tis done !* " 



C( 



though really respectable verse, disappoint the reader that all 
the exciting preparations for a burglary or a murder, — the pressing 
of springs, the opening of doors, the unbarring of shutters, the 
polishing of sword and dagger, the raising the sash, and loading of 
pistols,— -come to nothing after all I**' 

Now I assert that this assertion is a direct falsehood ; for the 
poet instantly proceeds to relate, in the clearest manner, that Napo- 
leon was made fully aware of the execution of his murderous in- 
structions by a volley of musketry at the appointed hour, — day- 
break ; and that, bursting into triumphant soliloquy, he retired to 
bed (not to rest !), perfectly satisfied that Enghien, the illustrious 
and innocent victim of Corsican perfidy and cruelty, was no more ! 
Thus :— 

'* Haste, Savary I 
Haste with the joyous tidings ; thy reward 
Shall dally not I I wrote, * Condemn'd to death !' 
Murat selected creatures of my will ; 
M^ will, the downfal of my enemies ! 
Less agony him whom I immolate 
Endures, than I — ^till — hark I a hollow sound ! 
I said within the fosse. Enghien ! thy pride 
Is humbled, and thy right to enter France 
In arms decided ; welcome to thy grave ! 
Now league with Wright and Georges Cadoudal, 
Take to thy aid Moreau and Pichegru ; 
My fortune mounts, my destiny prevails ; 
Infernal machinations foil'd, augment 
My growing power, and waft me to my throne I 
Now will I seek repose ; the morning air 
Strikes chill and damp. Thy tidings, Savary, 
That fearful volley hath in part forestall'd. 
And thou shalt wait my pleasure ! Josephine ! 
Partner in greatness, now I come to thee !* 
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The eliding sash descends, the shutter barr'd, 
With Tarquin step the blood-stain*d Coniean, 
Seizing his scimitar, slunk to his bed, 
And feigning sleep, his weary eyelids closed.*^ 

Thus the reader is not disappointed : malice prepense alone 
could haye dictated so flagrant a violation of truth. My unan- 
swerable letter in reply to his critique upon the first canto of " Na- 
poleon Portrayed^' stung him to the soul, and he sought vengeance. 
Yet has the editor the consummate impudence to declare, and 
actually adopt as his motto, that '^ all just criticism must spring 
from a clear perception of truth.'^ Where, I demand, was this 
most veracious gentleman's ''clear perception of truth," when he 
purposely halted in the very middle of a paragraph — ay, of a line 
— to propagate an infamous falsehood ; when, ''not having the fear 
of God before his eyes,^^ and forgetful of the ninth commandment, 
he dared to assert so glaring an untruth ? The two pretended 
critiques of the "Britannia,'* like false witnesses, "grossly^ con- 
tradict each other ; for in the first he admits that, " were the poet 
equal to his theme, his work would be a brilliant one ;** while in the 
second, after spiiining a spider-web tissue of trite twaddle, unwor- 
thy of perusal, 

(" *Tis a pity when silly critics 

Prate of that whicK they don't understand,") 

he winds up the slimy thread of his flimsy yam with the following 
exquisite dogmas :— " All the usages of modem life are opposed to 
epic style." Again : " We are utterly hopeless of any modem 
campaigns furnishing the subject of a great poem.^' Indeed ! I 
thought just this instant, that, " were the poet equal to his theme, 
his work would be a brilliant one.'' Far be it from me to presume 
that the poet has proved himself ^* equal to his theme ;" but he 
has at least undeniably proved that the editor of the " Britannia" 
newspaper is gifted with a peculiarly treacherous memory ; and, as 
he very condescendingly allows that I possess " probably ability to 
place me high in the ranks of amateur critics," he will perhaps ex- 
cuse my telling him, that, in my deliberate and unbiassed judg- 
ment, his tmth and memory are exactly upon a par with his won- 
derful powers of criticism. 

Once more, and I wipe my pen for ever of this " admirable 
critic !" In his second diatribe, my tender-hearted kxd courteous 
calumniator exclaims very compassionately, " What can be said of 
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a composition in which there is nothing to admire or to condemn, 
— which calls neither for praise nor for censure? To ridicule 
would be cruel, to extol false and absurd/^ 

I will for once take him at his word, and prove him, out of 
his own mouth, crml, as I have shewn him false and treacherous-— 
a happy compound of three amiables, Joseph Surface in hypocrisy. 
Sir Benjamin in detraction, Mrs, Candour in affected amiability 
and love of truth ! Is the following intended aa ridicule, or 
not ? " The third canto opens thus :— 

' Rubbing his hands with undissembled glee. 
Napoleon cried/ &c. 

Though the expression is not heroic, we must admit it was 
much more natural that Napoleon should rub his hands than that 
he should * shake his pinions,' or perform any other of the move- 
ments which epic poetry may seem to require." 

Again : — *' In a tragedy recently produced by Mr. Macready, 
pretending to depict the life of the day, the heroine, wishing her car- 
riage, thus commands the startled footman who answers her bell : — 

' Harness my fleetest steeds !' 

So Mr. Harris, when, with patriotic ardour, he calls on good 
King George the Third to oj>pose the tyrant Napoleon, loftily ex- 
claims : 

* Up, Royal George ! ascend thy charger^s side !* 

A form of adjuration which, if his charger were the Alps, might 
be very appropriate.^^ 

The passage thus cruelly mutilated stands in my poem— 

*'Arm ! arm, Britannia I lest, by force or guile, 
The Gallic spoiler win thy happy isle I 
Summon Horatio to the helm again^ 
Launch thy triumphant squadrons o*er the main I 
Bid Chatham's gifted son thy councils guide. 
Up I Royal George i ascend thy charger's side I 
Youth, manhood, age, in shining arms appear,-— 
Britannia's lion banner scatters fear V* 

Surely, surely, I have been unjust ! Let me, ere too late, 
humbly beg pardon. In this admirable critic we behold, not (as I 
imagined) Joseph Surface^ Sir Benjamin^ and Mrs. Candour, but 
(fos good and wise purposes, doubtless) the mighty shades of Blair, 
Addison, and Sheridan — glmous trio ! — ^have been conjoined and 
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permitted, to revisit and illumine this dull earth. ^^ Bless thee^ 
Mr. Editor ! bless thee ! thou art indeed translated !^^ 

*' Peas-blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-seed, 
Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies T 

'* Come, sit thee down upon this flow'ry bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy. 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head. 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy 1" 
" What, wilt thou hear some music, my sweet love ? 

A, ^' I have a tolerable good ear in music ; let us have the tongs 
and the bones t*' 

"Or say, sweet love, what thou desir'st to eat V* 

A, " Truly, a peck of provender. I could munch your good dry 
oats; Methinks I have a great desire to a bottle of hay ; good hay, 
sweet hay hath no fellow." 

This long-eared critic loves no music but his own ; and because 
^' to ridicule would be cruel," proceeds thus : — *' To suit the ex- 
altation of his verse, Mr. Harris finds it necessary to equally exalt 
his personages. It requires a bundle of splendid heroes to make 
one Wellington.'' 

True, " gentle joy,''* it rfo^5 require* a bundle of splendid heroes 
to make one Wellington. Really you deserve a bundle of hay for 
the discovery ! or would you prefer a juicy thistle ? It is false, 
however, that Mr. Harris has been under the necessity of exalting 
his personages : they have exalted themselves by actions, 

" Immortal, though the Muses were no more I" * 

To display his critical acumen, my stubborn adversary then 
quotes, condemns, and would fain ridicule the following lines : — 

" Achilles' heart, with patriot Hector's mind ; 
Prudent as Nestor, as Tydides bold ; 
As Csesar fortunate, as Chatham wise ; 
Renown'd as Kelson, and of equal might, — 
Arthur of Wellington ! illustrious Prince 
Of Waterloo!" 

This conceited critic will constantly be doomed, perhaps, like 
the unfortunate juryman, to meet with eleven obstinate men. May 
hiB finally be starved into common sense and common honesty ! 

* Napoleon Portrayed. 
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At length he proceeds to sum up. Pray, "when he opes his 
mouth, let no dog bark.*' 

" In various passages, scattered throughout the twelve cantos, 
the author quietly gives expression to the hope that the inspirations 
of his muse may live with the verse of the great poets he admires^ 
Homer and Milton. We are sorry to undeceive him. There is 
enough of energy and work in the book to have won for the author 
a fair, perhaps an eminent, name in any other pursuit to which he 
might liave devoted himself. But they are utterly lost in this 
poem, which shews beside really great epics like a muddy road com* 
pared with the starry heavens." 

Yet this Jenient and tender-hearted critic has the matchless 
effrontery to profess, that, in my case, " to ridicule would be cruel." 
I once heard of a gentleman, on his death-bed, being visited by a 
somewhat too officious priest, who, unasked and perforce, would 
administer (what lie termed) ** religious consolation.'' The dying 
man having listened awhile, with dove-like patience and meekness, 

to his fiery admonitions, quietly replied : " Really, Mr. , you 

are too kind ! Is there anything I can do for you ?* So say I. 
Really, Mr. Editor, you are too kind ! Is there anything I can 
do for you ? Alas ! I fear it is impossible. I cannot invest with 
the immortality enjoyed by Homer and Milton, to which you say I 
aspire, (but to which you so kindly inform me my epic is not des- 
tined,) your " muddy" attempts at criticism. Your vain and dri- 
velling nonsense will live only in the pages and through the me- 
dium of this lucubration ; and, really, I rather pity than envy you 
its prolonged existence, esteeming present death infinitely prefer- 
able to enduring in&my. 

Constrained to tackle my old enemy, the " Athenaeum," again, 
I shall once more take the liberty of reviewing this formidable 
reviewer. I cannot but admire the well-feigned and baby-like sim- 
plicity of this modem bird of Athens, who pretends, forsooth, not 
to comprehend the meaning of the following line : — 

'^ Mute — ^till a heavenly theme his fancy fired T* ♦ 

Yet I desperately apprehend, that, if single-mindedness and love of 
truth be requisites, this infantile critic will scarcely enter the king- 
dom of heaven like a little child. But grope he wilfully, or be- 
cause the night-bird of Minerva is really purblind, I will enlighten 
him, and inform him that the author of this pamphlet, of the epic 

* Napoleon. 
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poem ^^ Napoleon,'^ and of ^' Quern e o traidor P^^ is one and the 
same ; that he, who, in vindication of a sacred argumentative poem 
against the in&mous critiques of the " Athenaeum,'' wrote " Whip- 
cord,'' now wields the pen to rebuke and chastise his equally fidse 
and insolent notice of ^' Napoleon." I will not inquire whether 
you remember the following lines, Mr. Editor ; you must. 

" His hours of idleness to guard, to right 
His injured muse, arm'd with satiric mighty 
The * Minor ' Byron dipp'd his pen in gall, 
Tum'd on his critics, and o'erwhelm'd them all I 
Base scribbler I to thy garret hie ; nor dare 
Ris vengeance to arouse^ who fain would spare t 
Consult old ^sop^ who instructeth fools, 

* *Tis ever dangerous playing with edge-tools I* 
Minerva's bird of night, on sooty wing, 

May silence frogs ; or, should a cricket sing. 
Pounce safely; scare a warbling nightingale : 
But should he dare Jove's eagle to assail. 
He hoots no more ! — a fierce and mortal wound 
Strikes his dull train ; he flutters to the ground : 
Sweet Philomel his amorous strain renews. 
By village maiden loved and plaintive muse. 
Call, then, dissentient ' Churchman ' to thy aid, 

* Charlotte Elizabeth,' dear prim old maid I 

Who from four thousand lines not one dared quote, 
Enr^tured only with the final note I 
Who, simpering on the admirable Griehton, 
Deems poets minnows, her review a Triton ; 
That ' Churchman ' who declares ubiquity 
(Sole property of the Divinity I) 
Participated by th* angelic host ; 
Hie et vbiq%ie^ Hke poor Hamlet's Ghost ! 
Such, vainly seek to damn and discommend 
That which their feeble minds to comprehend 
Lack sense, like thee, ' blind leader of the blind,' 
Who> midst a thousand beauties, none can find. 
Impotent all to build one stately line, 
Wliose magic cadence suits a strain divine — 
I scorn ye all ! your critic skill deny, 
Laugh at your malice, and your power defy 1 
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Your dream of glory but a lying vision : 
Poet and public hold you in derision ! *' * 

Do you remember, that, 

'< To say, and straight unsay, 
Argues no * critic,' but a liar traced^ 
Satan l"t 

Or, finally, do you, Mr. Editor, recollect — 

" A sounding name my shining fourpence caught. 
'What 's in a name V The owl 's not worth a groat V* % 

Did they make you wince ? Yes, yes ! and your attack upon my 
^^ Napoleon ^^ was the natural and anticipated consequence. Poor 
innocent ! he did not know positively who wounded him, but he 
made a shrewd guess, and determined to die game — 

<< Matchless the game-cocks of our fair England." 

But I never read that even Athens produced a game atol ; and cer- 
tainly this modem featherless mouser possesses neither the courage 
nor the generosity of the game-cock ; prowling in the dark, he 
meanly assails the weak and defenceless, and, while deluding the 
public with the vain semblance of wisdom, is but a. screech owl 
after all. Will the ^^ Athensoum ^^ never learn that detraction and 
low abuse are not '* criticism ?^^ One who rarely speaks truth, 
never unsullied by felsehood, has affirmed in print (however he 
came by the knowledge !) that I am the author of a poem entitled 
^^ Christ and Anti-Christ ;^^ and, moreover, that I circulated an 
injurious report against him to the effect that he had said so. I 
shall only deign him m passant this much notice. I distinctly 
negative his last assertion. But, although I never accused him of 
having done me so malignant a discourtesy, I firmly believe he did^ 
for I know him capable of any baseness ! A day is approaching 
when truth shall be triumphant ; then his motives, whether good or 
evil, will be made manifest ! Meantime, thus denounced, I feel 
not the slightest hesitation in admitting a fact, of which I shall 
never be ashamed. I am the author of the sacred argumentative 
poem, << Christ and Anti-Christ,^^ published in 1840; of a poem 
by the *' Athenssum, designated as *^ feeble and impious ;^ styled 
^* elegant and pious '^^ by an eminent divine of our church, of exem- 

♦ Whipcord. f Milton. t Whipcord. 
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plary piety, no mean poet, and a profound expositor of the pro- 
phetic Scriptures. Is the safety and welfare of the Church of 
England confided solely to the clergy ? Is not every lay member 
also bound to the utmost of his ability to assert and vindicate her 
purity and excellence ? Most assuredly I The fatal consequences, 
but too justly predicted as certain to follow, "expedient'' conces- 
sion, have ensued. The Church of England is in danger, and must 
henceforth fight valiantly or fall ingloriously ! Protestant blood, 
shed in torrents since the fatal year 1829, cries aloud to heaven for 
vengeance, and, without presumption, it may be affirmed not in 
vain. Romanism and Puseyism bestride the land, and if unop- 
posed will speedily finish their impious work. Their principles 
are identical, identical their grand designs, — ^the extirpation of truth, 
the universal re-establishment of falsehood, idolatry, and priestcraft. 
Puseyism is the wolf in sheep's clothing — Romanism the wolf in 
his proper garb : choose between them, Protestant England ! Truth 
properly advocated is invincible ; falsehood indeed cannot be over- 
come by violence, but may be shamed, silenced, and vanquished by 
forceful argument. To the doubtful and wavering my poem was 
principally addressed. Let such carefully peruse " Christ and 
Anti-CKrist ;" they will, I feel persuaded, hesitate no longer-— drawn 
fresh from the fountain-head of truth, the argument is, I main- 
tain^ irresistible. Regarding its merits and defects as a poem, 
every reader will arrive at his own conclusion — they are not now 
in question. *' Impious " it certainly is not, neither is it bigoted. 
Zeal, in a righteous cause, is not bigotry, how much soever it is the 
&shion in this apathetic and lukewarm age, to stigmatize it with 
that opprobrious epithet. Can one be bigoted, that is, prejudiced, 
in favour of truth ? In favour of falsehood a man may^ undoubt- 
edly, be blindly bigoted. Thus, the four hundred priests of Baal, 
who gashed themselves with knives in the vain hope that their 
idol god would deign to hear and answer, by celestial fire, their 
impious prayer, were bigoted. Those who adore the blessed Vir- 
gin, bestowing upon the creature worship and knee homage, due 
only to the Omnipotent Creator, are bigoted. Not so he, who, by 
an appeal to Scripture and common sense, zealously opposes such 
absurd and culpable superstition. This mj poem distinctly does, 
Is its author, therefore, "impious" or "bigoted?" Were it 
permitted, I might rather glory in the motives which induced me 
to attempt so arduous and delicate a task ; I do not, but neither - 
am I ashamed of them. 
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This poem and its author the ^' Athenseum ^ having falsely 
styled " feeble and impious," I rebuked its editor in the *' Times " 
of 5th December, 1840, and again in the " Morning Herald " of 
4th January, 1842 ; and in my pamphlet " Quem fe o Traidor ?" 
proclaimed him (he having neglected ''to vindicate his truth, 
honour, and impartiality, by substantiating what he so wantonly 
and unscrupulously imputed to the poem and its author ^^) a foul 
slanderer^ hut no critic. Very shortly after the publication of my 
poem it was, that the editor of the " Athenaium " commented upon 
it, with what he no doubt intended for overwhelming severity. I re- 
plied in the " Times" of 5th December, 1840, sending him a copy for 
his amusement and edification. He took no notice, but in a second 
anathema, written long after, he had the duplicity (sweet innocent !) 
to pretend that he then saw the poem for i\iQ first time— changed 
entirely his ground of attack, and affected to doubt whether its 
author " was in jest or earnest." Such falsehoods are like Falstaff^s, 
'' Gross as a mountain, open, palpable ! " If the author and his 
poem were " feeble and impious," how could the renowned editor 
of the " Athenseum " subsequently doubt " whether the author 
was in jest or earnest?" But, like honest Jack, I apprehend he 
will " give no reason upon compulsion, he !" and this for the best 
of all possible reasons, he has none to offer ! Detected and con- 
foutided, instead of dying game, this self-styled critic will hence- 
forth be justly ridiculed and despised ! As the " Athenseum " 
quoted not a single line in proof of his accusations against my 
poem, I shall cite a few passages, if only to demonstrate, that, 
however " feeble and impious," not even Folly personified could 
doubt whether its author was in *' jest or earnest." 



SELECTIONS FROM "CHRIST AND ANTI-CHRIST. 

" Ere the heavens or earth 
Were form'd, ere angel life had birth. 
The great Creator reign'd in bliss, alone ! 
Then time was not ; no hymns around his throne 
Were heard melodious : the Eternal Mind 
Created all things, and their laws defined ; 
Himself immortal, boundless, unconfined I 
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Man from the dust he form'd : his quick'ning breath 

Imparted life, — withdrawn, he suffers death ! 

Of nought he dust created — ^man of dust ; 

Then, sound the reasoning, the deduction just. 

That the same Being could, without the aid 

Of Nature's law, within a spotless maid 

Create a spotless infant ; could combine 

Finite with infinite ; Spirit Divine 

Infuse ; with his own essence animate 

This second Adam, to regenerate 

Man*s guilty race, and right the cruel wrong 

Of the first tempter (theme of deathless song !)• 

He could and did, though sceptic pride deny, 

Inspire the Virgin and the prophecy." 

Again : — 

" Return, my song, reveal the glorious sight 
Seen by the shepherds on that joyous night. 
When Christ " our righteousness " was bom 1 Declare 
What heavenly music fiU'd the midnight air ! 
Tell in what state the god>like infant lay, 
And all the splendour of his birth display ! 
Yea, truly, angels sung, " Goodwill on earth — 
Peace I" but, alas I some shepherds at his birth 
Alone rejoiced. The crowded inn too small 
The travell'd pair to hold, an ox*s stall 
Receives the lowly babe — ^the mighty King, 
Whose advent prophets hail, and angels sing !" 

Again : — 

'* There Jesus grew in stature and in grace. 
Beloved by God and man. His youthful face 
Intelligence divine display'd ; his eye 
Oserulean beam'd with sweet benignity. 
He spake, and all were silent. Greater might 
Than Samson's thine, devoted Nazarite ! 
Thy word, more potent than his sword, could pierce 
The hardened heart, — subdue the proud and fierce, — 
Still the wild tumult of the roaring main. 
The wilder tempest of the mind restrain. 
Thus, as a tender cherish'd plant he grew. 
Admired of all — spangled with morning dew; 
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Not yet his visage marr'd by grief and woe. 
Shone bright as sunbeam kissing mountain snow I*' 

Again: — 

"What holy fear 
Seizes the multitude, when from his bier 
The desolate widow's only son arose ! 
Down her thin cheek a burning torrent flows, 
Which mighty grief had stopp'd. What transports fill 
Her tortured soul ! what joyous raptures thrill, 
When he commands the weeping train stand still ! 
For not unknown his pow'r ; his glorious name 
Through Palestine resounded, and his fame 
Through all the East. " Young man, I say, arise I" 
He that was dead sat up : acclaiming cries 
Greet his astonish'd ear. The mother falls 
Supine ; her son from death-like swoon recalls 
His honoured parent. Ne*er, alas I again 
Shall such a shout resound through captive Nain ; 
Nor shall the voice of gratitude and praise 
Be heard, as in these brief but halcyon days, 
Till the last trumpet bid the dead awake 
To meet their Lord ! " 

Again : — 

" * Then tremble not at man, nor fear his frown : 
Great your reward, — ^for death, a heavenly crown !' 
Go search the Scriptures, there attentive read 
His eloquence divine ; whose every deed. 
Whose every word speaks peace to all mankind. 
Ask and receive; seek truth, and surely find. 
But, iminspired mortal, oh I forbear 
To bind in metre his all- perfect prayer. 
One word, one syllable omitted, spoils ! 
It breathes of Christ, — who only touches, soils.'* 

Once again :-— 

" Mary quick succeeds— 
Unbless% known only by her bloody deeds. 
Gloomy, morose, and bigoted, the crown 
• By force she seized, and with " a withering " frown, 
Her Romish creed enforced ; nor age, nor youth. 
Nor her ovm sex she spares. Martyrs to truth, 
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Young virgins, children, rather than forsake 
The pure religion, hrave the flaming stake : 
Then Latimer^ in persecution's night, 
Kindled a torch, whose steady-shining light 
Serves as a beacon. Britain yet beware I 
Thy ancient faith maintain : a fatal snare 
Lies in thy path ! The lamblike Roman beast 
Now as himself appears, and fain would feast 
On his deliverer. Late, with cringing fawn, 
He lick'd thy hand ; the mask is now withdrawn. 
Victoria ! spotless rose t Britannia's pride I 
May Heaven direct thee, godly wisdom guide ! 
Queen of the favour'd isle, thy reign prolong, 
Renown'd in history's page and poet's song 1" 

Should any, after carefully perusing the foregoing passages, con- 
sider them impious, weak, or bigoted, I entreat him not to pur- 
chase the poem &om which they are extracts, for in such it abounds ; 
and my desire in writing was to please and convince, not cer- 
tainly to annoy and mortify, my readers. 

Unless it be admitted that a man may see a thing twice for the 
first time, I have demonstrated that the " Athenaeum" is equally 
devoid of common honesty as the "Britannia.'^ More need 
not be said. 

Let the British public no longer be held in leading-strings by 
such imbeciles, who having unconsciously spoken cockney prose all 
their lives, are utterly incapable, like their predecessors of our 
northern capital, of comprehending the soul of poetry. The attempt 
to elicit from such crones one spark of poetic fire, would prove 
equally vain and preposterous as that of Swift's " Laputan Philoso- 
pher,'^ who wasted his valuable hours in endeavouring to extract 
sunbeams from cucumbers ; or his who destroyed the silk-worm, 
and pampered Arachne with fatted blue-bottles, in hopes of ob« 
taining from her bowels a royal mantle for his island queen f 

In his notice of " Napoleon,'^ the editor of the " Athenaeum,'' 
anxious to display his own profound erudition, and the Author's 
ignorance, or monstrous presumption, proceeds thus :^- 

'^ English and German literature too, we believe, contains such 
names as Cowley, Blackmore, Cumberland, Glover, Montgomery, 
Voss, Goethe, and many more, who may be said at least to have 
ventured to attempt the epopoea, whatever opinions may be formed 
of their success." 
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Does English literature indeed contain such names as Voss and 
Goethe, most exquisite Fadladeen ? 

Does German literature indeed contain such names as Cowley, 
Blackmore, Cumberland, Glover, and Montgomery ? 

Yet this is what you have asserted, sweet Fad ; or the mono- 
syllable too is clearly one too many. 

I had hitherto supposed that Goethe was a German ; and about 
Glover I ought to know something, having been educated at the 
same school, and having perused his splendid and patriotic ^' Leo- 
nidas,*^ long before England was dazzled by the marvellous genius 
of the ** Athenaeum" and clique. 

I spent a few pleasant months recently in Devonshire. The 
pronunciation of the uneducated in that charming county is rather 
peculiar. The little children in the streets taunt each other 

thujs:— 

" yo\x/ule 1 go to achuley 
And learn your hnJte /" 

^* English literature, and German too^ we believe, contains" 
might almost tempt one to admonish this learned periodical in 
similar language ; but I refrain. 

The editor of the "Athenaeum^' pathetically laments that I have 
studied Milton to no purpose, and graciously quotes fourteen lines 
from eleven thousand in disproof- — yes, in disproof — of his asser- 
tion. I shall venture to cite a few more from the same poem, in 
proof that, however " presumptuous," I never pretended equal in- 
spiration with England^s Homer, as has been maliciously asserted. 

MOSCOW IN FLAMES. 



a 



Not Herculaneum and Pompeii whelm'd 

Vesuvius' molten lava's course beneath, — 

Not Rome, by Alaric's insensate wrath 

To rapine, fire, and sword remorseless given, — 

Fit image of such horror would present, 

Fit semblance of that awful spectacle. 

None may such scene depict^ that bard except, 

Whose visual orb, by ' drop serene* obscured. 

No ray discem'd ; richly compensated 

By inward light, in ever-copious stream : 

He only, whose imaginative soul 

The lost archangel's flight accompanied 
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To the abyss where ' hope, which comes to all, 
Gomes not I* such scene of horror could display — 
Fair Moscow burning, helFs epitome ! 
Unlike in this, hope daWn'd amidst her flames, 
And from her glowing ashes. Liberty,"* 

*' Enough,*^ says my courteous and impartial critic, ** on such 
imbecility, though gorgeously printed, illustrated^ and bound.'*^ 
Then immediately follows his flattering and truly laughable com- 
parison. Is this worthy editor '^ in jest or in earnest ?^ In right 
good earnest, be assured. 

Hear ! hear ! hear ! 



THE SPINSTER AT HOME, IN THE CLOSE OF 
SALISBURY ; NO FABLE. By Miss Child. 

" Another specimen of vanity well printed, bound, and illus- 
trated. It is a mere topographical compilation in wretched dog- 
grel. Such exhibitions of weakness on the part of persons edu- 
cated, and holding some position in society, we suppose, — certainly 
rich enough to get up their publications in a very costly style- 
are deplorable." 

How fortunate was Solomon ! had he been contemporary with 
this illustrious editor, his celebrated judgment would have been 
eclipsed by the splendour of such transcendent brightness ! 

Seriously, — those to whom I have presented a copy of my work, 
or who have done me the honour to purchase and peruse it, will, I 
feel confident, admit, that, in no single instance, have I sought to 
rise upon the niin of another's fame ; but that, on the contrary, 
wherever I have cited a line or a wofd, the appropriate meed of 
praise has been frankly given. Homer, Milton, Shakspeare, Pope, 
Scott, Campbell, Wolf, have each been mentioned in terms of 
high commendation. I shall not, therefore, be accused of making 
an invidious exception, if, in order to instruct my countrymen ge- 
nerally upon what a broken reed they lean, confiding (if they do 
confide) in the honour or critical judgment of the editor of the 
*^ Athenaeum,'' I make a few quotations alternately firom Miss 
Child's ** Spinster at Home in Salisbury Close," and from ** Napo- 
leon," premising, that I entertain every respect for the amiable 
authoress ; and that, although published works be actually public 



♦ Canto XII. 
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property, (as it appears to have been decided they are,) it is far in- 
deed from my intention to wound private feelings, however much 
my own have been wantonly outraged. Miss Child wrote to please 
herself, her friends, and the public. The subjects she selected 
were not epic, and neither has she attempted to write in heroic 
metre. It by no means, therefore, follows that she cotdd not have 
composed an epic. As judiciously might Butler have been taunted 
and ridiculed for writing " Hudibras^^ in *' doggrel'^ verse, of which 
the following four lines are not a bad imitation :— « 

^' The man who fightSy and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he who is in battle slain 
Shall never live to fight again !" 



Pope says. 



" For he who runs may fight again, 
Which he can never do who 's slain ; 



which reminds me that " brevity is the soul of wit." 

I love Salisbury dearly "for auld lang syne," having there 

passed some of the happiest days of my life. I was consequently 

prepared to be enchanted by the romantic legends with which Miss 

Child has kindly favoured the public. 

I open — '* Promenades'' — at a venture. Canto II. 

" The walks around Salisbury are rural and pretty, 
With picturesque views of the churches and city. 
A curious old adage to amuse ye I '11 quote. 
And where these churches stand make it easy to note : — 
* Saint Mary's in the meadow, Saint Martin's on the hill, 
Saint Edmund's by the fields, and Saint Thomas' near the mill T 
Of Saint Thomas, the church is undoubtedly fine, 
And Saint Edmund's comes next it, in work and design ; 
But little Saint Martin's, only tidy and neat. 
With the luck to be placed on a rather high seat. 
Presumptively dares to eclipse the proud spire 
Which stands on Saint Mary's, near three hundred feet higher. 
Now Saint Martin's can shew but one hundred and ten, 
I 'd its altitude taken by clear-sighted men. 
This eclipse to observe, you have only to go 
On the road to Southampton, a few yards or so : 
But go not on a Tuesday, for there you may meet 
Of fat oxen such droves, and old cows in the street, 
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As may render your walk extremely unquiet ; 
While running and jumping about in a riot, 
Their manners express very little cfood'breeding. 
Though beefsteaks at table prove thcU, and their feeding. 

At a venture. (Page 91.) 

" Now from the rear, by fiery courser borne, 
A graceful youth, advancing to the wall. 
Displays the bannerol of truce ; demands 
A parley ; tenders honourable terms ; 
But, if capitulation they refuse. 
Threatens extermination, fire, and sword ! 
High o*er the castle's lofliest battlement 
Sole answer to this haughty summons sent, 
The blood-red flag in bold defiance floats. 
The messenger of peace, with shining steel 
Severs the stafi* — the snowy banner falls : 
So by imtimely gust, the garden's pride, 
In towering beauty snapp'd, its petals veils ; 
So, struck by lightning, from her lover's arms. 
Guileless Amelia bow'd her head in death. 
His jet-black steed, to sudden wheel impell'd, 
High rearing, plunges to his camp again. 
War by this hieroglyphic act renew'd, 
Bellona, firowning, strikes her bossy shield I " 

At a venture. — **Dean Geeen's Teeeace.'' — 

*' There 's a terrace I love on the brow of a hill, 
When the weather is fair, and the winds hush*d and still. 
'Tis delightful to range o'er its fine velvet down. 
All elastic and smooth, as if recently mown. 
'Twas to Sarum bequeath'd by a kind-hearted dean,^ 
That no trace of the farmer might ever be seen ; 
But its wild thyme and daisies bespangling the ground. 
Shew Nature all beauteous where untouch'd she 's found. 
'Tis a health-giving spot, and I bless the good dean 
When I saunter or sit on the terrace ot green. 
Quite unwittingly here I 've produced a rare puriy 
And, so wondrous a deed ne'er before having done, 
I '11 e'en try to explain it the best way I can. 
And inform you that Green was the name of the man. 
Who gave and preserved unto Sarum for ever 
This nice promenade overlooking the river." 
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At a venture : — 

'' Jaffa, by Titus, Trajan, Saladdin, 
Assaird and Vanquished, thrice to pillage given ; 
By Godfrey and Saint Louis since restored ; 
Joppa of Holy Writ, — ^thy awful name 
Themes for the epic Muse in times of eld 
Recals ! Her sister, sad Melpomene, 
None finds in Clio's page more terrible 
Than one Calliope forbears to sing. 
Not bold Eugene, gallant and generous, 
Three thousand wretched captives ta'en in arms. 
Led forth to massacre I Where, Allah, then. 
Thy saving hand ? But on that massacre 
No crescent shone. In face of open day 
That bloodiest slaughter — direct butchery — 
Was calmly perpetrate. Expediency 
The only plea which at the bar of heaven, 
III mitigation of a deed so foul. 
Can be adduced ; its value Gk>d will judge. 
Who, mercy-loving, loves the merciful.** 

Select specimen : — 

'' Now right lordly its halls and their garniture fair. 
With old paintings, and marbles, and armoury rare, 
Taking thought back to times when in panolpy dight, 
Hie warrior went forth his stem battles to fight, 
And, all arm'd cap-ct-pie was each valorous knight. 
When he made game of war, and war, too, made a game, 
In his tilting and jousting to gather bright fame ; 
And in wounds grim and ghastly found matter of sport, 
When fair dames graced the lists, both in camp and in court, 
Whereto all that was noble and brave made resort ; 
When the knight wore the scarf of his mistress and love, 
As in war, or in sport, he threw down the mail'd glove ; 
And the lady of beauty bestow'd the rich prize 
On the thrice-happy vcitor, who swore that her eyes,' ^ 

Outshining by tenfold the bright diamond's ray, 
At her feet his whole heart and his honour he 'd lay.'^ 

Select specimen. Canto XII., page 400. 

" Beside the dying embers of a fire 
On which the carcase of his fav'rite steed 
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Roasted^ unto the remnant of his band 

Had a revolting scanty meal supplied, 

Eugdne^ Italia's gallant Viceroy, lay. 

Revolving, in his agitated soul, 

The ghastly horrors of the bygone day : 

Pacing with hasty step the bloody snow, 

Labaume, his aide-de-camp, and faithful friend, 

In anxious silence guards the prince's sleep. 

Egyptian darkness reigned I That dismal night 

In furious gusts the wind, thick showers of ice. 

And half-thaw'd snow-drifts whirl'd on all around. 

Mingled with ashes, which alone remain'd 

Of that stupendous train^ upon whose wheels 

Sat hollow death triumphant,* now dethroned ; 

And in morasses of unfathom'd depths 

Engulph'd, no more to launch destructive fire I 

As, when encountering armies met in heaven. 

Uprooted hills the warrior angels bore. 

The dread invention of proud Lucifer 

At once overwhelming^ and his godless host. 

Like overthrow Napoleon's pride sustain'd ; 

So sunk, so crush'd his fell artillery ! 

Benumb'd with cold, exhausted by fatigue. 

In sleep profound awhile the viceroy lay ; 

The Beresina's deep and dangerous flood. 

And bridge of frightful length, alike forgot. 

But, hark I the groans of those who wounded die 

In racking tortures, greet his troubled sense. 

Starting, he wakes. 'Tis but the howling wind. 

Blent with the Beresina's sullen roar ! 

The remnant of his household and his staff. 

In mournful silence stretch'd, their prince surround : 

No futile murmur, no reproachful word 

Their lips escaped, his woe to aggravate. 

As ivy round some ruin'd column twines. 

So faithful they in his adversity. 

Again he seeks repose, — again he sleeps : 

What fearful vision floats before his sight ? 

Labaume alone the dreadful secret knew. 

No past occurrence brought it to his mind ; 

Nor could Imagination's magic wand 
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Have chiserd out the image of a grief, 
Pent in the womb of dark futurity. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Sinister rising from new-trampled com^ 

An eagle sprung, on bloody pinion borne. 

Anon a mighty lion, seizing, tore 

From her fierce grasp a standard tricolour, 

To fragments rending ; while the summer breeze 

A word reveal'd, which seem'd his soul to freeze, — 

A deadlier cold inflicting than his frame 

That piercing night sustained,— detested ifame, 

To Gallic glory fatal — ^Waterloo I 

0*er southern seas the bird of rapine flew, 

Shriek*d and expired. An isle — a lowly tomb — 

Napoleon, thine ! Awful, yet righteous doom I 

* « « * « 

Shuddering with cold and horror, he awoke. 
And from the earth his stiff and aching limbs 
Slow raising, faintly spoke." 

I possess neither the right nor the inclination to pass an opinion 
upon the foregoing extracts. The editor of the " Athenaeum" has 
pronounced ♦♦ Napoleon'' and the ♦' Spinster at Home'' exactly 
alike. I have performed his imperative duty, in submitting a few 
citations. The public will decide. To the tribunal of public 
opinion I most respectfully, yet fearlessly, appeal. 

William Richard Harbis. 
Champion Hill, lOth April, 1847. 
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The extreme beauty of the episode " Inez de Castro" induced 
me to translate and lay it before the British public, prefaced by a 
few remarks, in what I consider to be the true spirit of criticism. 



INEZ DE CASTRO. 



^ PREFATORY REMARKS. 



Id this magnificent episode the renowned Camoes has, in 
my opinion, eclipsed all other profane poets. Within the narrow 
compass of a hundred and thirty lines, he appears to haye con- 
centrated the whole power of his mighty genius, combining with 
the stem dignity of historic truth whatever is captivating and de- 
lightful in imagination. It actually glows with the living fire of 
poetic inspiration ! Like the pure and innocent being whose 
sorrows it records, justly may it be pronounced exquisitely beau- 
tiful ! Reason beholds with an approving smile the whirlwind 
of tender and indignant passion aroused by its perusal. 

The parting of Hector and Andromache is indeed a noble epi- 
sode, every way worthy the great father of heroic song, perfectly 
natural^ highly pathetic, and displaying in elegant simplicity of 
language the grandest sentiments of conjugal and parental affec- 
tion, above which enthusiastic patriotism rises superior: whom 
we before admired, we henceforth esteem and love ! Yet can it 
not, I think, from the very nature of the subject, hold comparison 
with that of Inez de Castro. 

The episode of Nisus and Euryalus thrills every susceptible 
heart with emotions of tender sympathy and admiration ; but here, 
again, it will, I think, be conceded, that the subject selected by 
the Latin poet is of vastly inferior interest; Euryalus, by liis 
puerile fondness for '' gaudy spoils,^^ almost reconciles us to his fate ; 
we lament that the heroic Nisus had not chosen, as the friend of 
bis bosom, one more prudent, less covetous, worthier, in fiict, of 
his devoted attachment and self-sacrifice ! So might the warrior 
pair havQ pursued in safety their intended expedition, or, at least, 
lik^, Diomed and Ulysses, have returned to relate their nocturnal 
expk^its. Dante's celebrated episode of Francesca de' Rimini is 
deliciously passionate and deeply affecting, but the subject has 
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its defects and improprieties ! Ugolino, in the infernal regions, 
scalping with his horrid teeth the skull of his inhuman jailer, may, 
by a reyengeful Italian, be considered merely a picture of strict retri- 
butive justice, but, however sublimely terrible, it cannot be perused 
without the deepest feelings of disgust and loathing ! All pity for 
the traitor count and his famished offspring is lost in horror at the 
diabolical vengeance awarded, and remorselessly executed. 

I am far, indeed, from acquiescing with those who would ex- 
punge from Milton^s divine poem the wonderful allegorical episode 
of Satan encountering Sin and Death, his hateful progeny, at the 
portal of Hell ; while reluctantly admitting that it contains certain 
passages which had been better omitted, and which might, unques- 
tionably, be cast aside, without impairing the sublimity of an episode 
of otherwise, perhaps, unrivalled majesty and splendour, replete 
with images of terror, such as even Homer himself might envy, 
could we suppose him capable of so base a passion ! 

Bjrron's episodical comparison of prostrate Greece to a lovely 
female corpse. 



Before decay's effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,* 



sufficiently proves his ability, had he thought proper, to have writ- 
ten an episode, equal in genuine pathos to that which I consider 
carries away the palm. And let us hope that, had his life been 
prolonged, he would eventually have enriched his native language 
with an epic of inestimable value. His ** Don Juan,'* from which 
I have read some extracts (profane enough, certainly, in one accept- 
ation of the word) may possibly contain some such redeeming 
episode ; else why, in this " utilitarian " age, in which poets and 
poetry are alike despised, is that poem so widely circulated and so 
rapturously admired by Young England ? 

Homer, Virgil, and Dante have been ably translated by p^sets 
only inferior to their great originals ; neither has Camoes been 
forgotten. Mickle, a poet of deserved celebrity, has given to 
England an elegant poem, styled '* The Lusiad ;" but, however 
polished and harmonious his numbers, however agreeable and enter- 
taining his poem, I do not hesitate to assert that it is not Gamdes 
—it is not the Lusiad. Four-and-thirty years have elapsed siBice 
I first read the episode of " Inez," two only since I revived to 
translate it. I have ventured to lay my translation befowVthe 
British public, whom if it pleases, I am Satisfied-. ' 'i^'f »! 
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OS LUSIADAS 

D£ LUIS DE CAMOES. 
Oanto III. 



ESTANCTA 120. 

Estavas, linda Ignez^ posta em socego, 
De teus annos colhendo doce fruito, 
Naquelle engano da alma, ledo e cego^ 
Que a Fortuna nao deixa durar muito ; 
Nob saudoBos campos do Mondego^ 
De seuB formoBOs olhos nunca enxuito^ 
Aos montes ensinando, e ds hervinhas 
nome que no peito escripto tinhas. 

121. 

Do tu Principe alii te respondiao 
As lembran9as que na alma Ihe morav&o, 
Que sempre ante seus olhoB te traziao^ 
Quando dos teus formosos se aparta v&o ; 
De noite em doces sontros, que mentiao^ 
De dia em pensamentos que voavao ; 
E quanto em fim cuidava, e quanto via, 
Erao tudo memorias de alegria. 

122. 

De outras bellas senhoras^ e princezas, 
Os desejados thalamos engeita; 
Que tudo em fim, tu pure amor^ desprezas, 
Quando hum gesto suave te sujeita. 
Vendo estas namoradas estranhezas 
Oyelho pae sisudo, que respeita 
O munouxar do povo, e a phantasia 
Do fiihOj que casaar^se nao queria ; 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE '^ LUSIAD" OF CAMOBS. 

Canto III. 
INEZ DE CASTRO. 



Stanza 120. 

Inez ! lovely wert thou placed in peace. 

Gathering the sweet fruit of thy tender years ; 
Fond, blind delusion ! soon, alas 1 to cease. 
At Fortune's frown, yyanishing in tears I 
Mondego's mournful fields, and fertile vale. 
Glittering with drops^ which thy bright eyes exhale, 
Echo a name, fair written in thy breast, 
Oil to the flow'ry hills in sighs expressed ! 

121. 

His image, in thy mem'ry fixt, replies, 
In words of fire, deep burnt upon thy soul : 

** When absent from the beauty whom I prize, 
Thy Prince's thoughts rush constant to their goal ; 

By nighty in melting dreams, which sweetly lie I 

By day, in waking dreams of ecstacy I" 

Where'er her steps, where'er her wishes rove, 

Are memories of joy, and happy love ! 

122. 

Of other beauteous ladies he disdains 

The proffer'd hands; the bridal bed rejects 
Of famed princesses (for where true love reigns. 

Faithful to one, all other he neglects) ; 
The aged father, with alarm'd surprise. 
This fervent passion of the lovers eyes. 
The murmurs of the populace ascend^ < > 

And anxious thii strange phantai^ to end/*4 
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123. 



Tirar Ignez ao mundo determina, 
Por Ihe tIrar ofilho que tern preso; 
Crendo co'o sangue 86 da morte indina 
Matar do finne amor o fogo acceso. 
Que furor consentio que a espada fina, 
Que pode sustentar o grande peso 
Do furor Mauro^ fosse alevantada 
Contra huma fraca dama delioada ? 

124. 

Traziao-na os horrificos algozes 
Ante Rei, jd movido a piedade ; 
Mas povo com falsas e ferozes 
R^zoes k morte crua o persuade. 
Ella com tristes e piedosas yozes^ 
Sahidas so da mdgoa, e saudade 
Do seu Principe e filhos, que deixava, 
Que mais que a propria morte b magoava; 

125, 

Para o ceo crystallino alevantando 
Com lagrimas os olhos piedosos ; 
Os olhos, porque as maos estava atando 
Hum dos duros ministros rigorosos ; 
E despois nos meninos attentando, 
Que tao queridos tinha e tao mimosos, 
Cuja orphandade como mae temia. 
Para o ^y6 cruel assi dizia - 

126. 

^' Se jd nas brutas feras^ cuja mente 
Natura fez cruel de nascimento ; 
E nas aves agrestes, que sdmente 

Nas rapinas aerias tem o intento, 
Com pequenas crian9as yio a gente 
Terem tao piedoso sentimento, 
Como co'a mae de Nino ja mostrdrao 
£ ^'os irmaos que Roma ediiicdrao ; 
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123. 

The chains of love which round his son entwine 
To breaks fidr Inez he resolves to slay; 
Thinking in blood of cruel death condign. 
Love's ardent flame to slake, or to allay ! 
What fury could inspire that shining sword, 
Designed from furious Moor to guard its lord. 
Its point to turn, in vengeance, scorn, and hate^ 
Against a lady, weak and delicate ? 

124. 

Before the king, to pity half inclined. 

The horrid executioners convey 
Her, whom the people, violent and blind. 

Pursue with shouts and clamour, as their prey I 
Maternal love, connubial constancy. 
Wring from her lips one wild and piteous cry : 
So could her Prince and children's sorrows melt 
That tender heart, than death more keenly felt I 

125. 

To the cryst61ine heav'ns her tearful eyes 
Raising — ^her eyes I for, with constringent bands. 

One of the brutal gaolers firmly ties. 
With ruthless violence, her graceful hands ! 

Then fixing them, with mingled love and fear. 

Upon her little ones, so prized, so dear, 

Whose orj^an state o'erwhelms her soul with dread. 

Thus to their cruel grandfather she said :— 

126. 

'* If e'en rapacious beasts, savage and wild. 
And firom their birth to cruelty inclined, — 

If birds of prey, by nature never mild, 

Who wing the liquid air their food to find, — 

Beholding little children, lose their rage. 

In pity of their unprotected" age, — 

As with the Ninian mother was display'd. 

And the twin boys who Rome's foundations laid, — 
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127. 



<< 0' tu» que tees de humano o gesto e o peito, 
(Se de humano he malar huma donzella 
Fraca e sem for9a, so por ter sujeito 
corapfto a quern soube yenc^la) 
A estas criancinhas tern respeito^ 
Pois nao tees 6 morte escura della : 

^ Mova-te a piedade^ sua e minha, 
Pois te nao move a culpa que nao tinha. 

128. 

'' E se^ yencendo a Maura resistencia, 
A morte sabes dar com fogo e ferro, 
Sabe tambemi dar vida com clemencia 
A quem para perd^-la nao fez Srro. 
Mas se to assi merece esta innocencia 
Poe-me em perpetuo e misero dest^rro 
Na Scythia firia^ ou 1^ na Lybia ardente, 
Onde em lagrimas viva etemamente. 

129. 

** P5e-me onde se use toda a feridade, 
Entre leCes e tigres; e yerd 
Se nelles achar posso a piedade 
Que entre peitos humanos nao achei. 
AUi co'o amor intrinseco e yontade 
Naquelle por quem mouro> criarei 
Estas reliquias suas que aqui yiste, 
Que refngerio sejao da mae triste.*' 

180, 

Queria perdoar-lhe o Rei benigno^ 
Moyido das palayras que o magoao ; 
Mas pertinaz poyo, e seu destino 
Que desta sorte o quiz, nao Ihe perdoao. 
Arrancao das espadas de 890 fine 
Os que por bom tal feito alii pregoix). 
Contra huma dama, 6 peitos camiceiros, 
Feros yos amostrais^ e cayalleiros P 
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thou I who hast a human form and mind^ 

(If it be human^ wantonly to kill 
Her whose sole fault is being true and kind 

To him who won her heart, and holds it still !) 
Let these dear innocents compassion raise. 
Since none you feel at ending thus my days 
By death obscure ; be they my firm defence— 
Oh pity them ! if not my innocence I 

128. 

'^ Oh I if the Moor to quell thy glory be^ 

Death to inflict, with fire and shining steel, 

Know also life to grant, with clemency. 

To one who^ guiltless, makes this sad appeal ! 

But if my innocence such chastisement 

Appear to merit, let me then be sent 

Into perpetual .exile ; 'midst the snow 

Of Scy thia, or where Libyan deserts glow. 

There shall mine eyes with tears ever flow I 

129. 

*' Send me where fiercest animals abound, ' 

*Midst lions, tigers, let me live, and see. 
If among them that pity may be found. 

Denied by breasts which boast humanity ! 
There with maternal zeal to educate 
For my dear Prince (avenger of my fate 
These precious relics whom you now behold. 
My shade from heat, my shelter from the cold ! ** 

130. 

The king, benign^ touch'd by her artless prayer 
And radiant beauty, would have set her free : 

Not so the multitude; her not to spare 
They fiercely urge, as doth her destiny. 

Who will'd it thus ! — and would not pardon her I 

See fi-om their scabbards leap, without demur. 

The polish'd blades !— Ferocious butchers I stay I 
. What ! cavaliers a gentle lady slay % 
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Qual contra a linda mo^a Polixenai 
Consola9ao extrema da mae yelha, 
Porque a sombra de Achilles a condenma, 
Co'o ferro o duro Pyrrho se apparelha : 
Mas ella os olhos^ com que o ar serena^ 
(Bern como paciente e mansa ovelha) 
Na misero mae postos^ que endoudece, 
Ao duro'sacrificio se offerece : 

132. 

Taes contra Ignez os brutos matadores 
No collo de alabastro, que sostinha 
As obras com que amor matou de amores 
Aquelle que despois a fez Eainha, 
As espadas banhando, e as brancas flores 
Que ella dos olhos sens regadas tinha^ 
Se encami9ayao, feryidos e irosos, 
No future castigo nao cuidosos. 



133. 

Bem puderaSy 6 sol^ da vista destes 
Teus raios apartar aquelle dia, 
Como da seya mesa de Thyestes^ 
Quando os filhos por mao de Atreo comia ! 
V6s, 6 concaves yalles, que pudestes 
A voz extrema ouvir da boca fria, 
nome do seu Pedro, que Ihe ouvistes, 
Por muito grande e8pa90 repetistes I 

134. 

Assi como a bonina, que cortada 
Antes do tempo foi, Candida e bella, 
Sendo das maos lascivas maltratada 
Da menina, que a trouxe ne capella, 
cheiro traz perdido, e a c6r murchada : 
Tal est6 morta a pallida donzella, 
S^as do rosto as rosas, e perdida 
A branca e viva c6r, co'a doce vida. 
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131. 



As 'gainst Polyxena, pure^ youngs and fair. 

Sole consolation of her mother's age^ 
Achilles* wrathful shade, riding the air. 

Guided stem Pyrrhus' sword and bloody rage ; 
While she, with placid eye, and brow serene, 
(As she a meek and gentle lamb had been,) 
Gazed on her mother, (willing sacrifice I) 
Who maddens at the sight, low bleeding lies : 

132. 

Thus the base murderers who Inez slew. 

From alabaster neck, which late sustain'd 
Unrivall'd beauties (potent to subdue 

Him, by whose just decree in death she reign'd I) 
Bathing then* swords, and flow'rs of lUy hue, 
Which she with humid eyes had moisten'd too^ 
Their reeking hands, their souls incarnadine. 
Reckless of fiery doom and punishment divine ! 

133. 

Well might'st thou, sun ! at such a sight 

Thy rays withdraw, as when by stem command 
Of vengeful Atreus (wrapp'd in tenfold night !) 

Thyestes ate his child, pierced by a brother's hand I 
concave valleys ! ye who faintly heard 
From her cold lips one fondly cherish'd word. 
Her much-loved Pedro's name, with dying breath 
Pronounced, — repeating, hallow it in death I 

134. 

As some sweet flow'ret, on the smiling mom 

Of joyous May, pluck'd from its parent stem. 
By the hot hand of childhood mdely tom. 
And in a chaplet woven, (shining gem I) 
Faint, drooping, colourless, and scentless, dies : 
E'en thus in death the pallid damsel lies ! 
On her bright cheek, the rose and lily's strife 
Ended — both fading with her gentle life ! 
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135. 



As 61ha8 do Mondego a morte etcura 
Longo tempo chorando m^nor&rSo ; 
E, por memoria etema, em fonte pura 
As lagnmas choradas transformfirfio. 
nome Ihe puzerao, que inda dura, 
Dos amores de Ignez, que alii pass&r&o 
VMe que frdsca fonte rega as fiores. 
Que lagrimas sao a agua> e o nome amores. 
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Mondego*8 nymphs^ long time her death obscure 
Lamenting, o'er her turf due rites perform. 

While for eternal mem'ry, crystal, pure, 
Into a font the tears they shed transform ! 

Behold her name, which time shall ne'er efface, — 

The loves of Inez graced this lovely place I 

See what fresh fountain bathes the ilow'rs and grove ; 

Tears are its waters, and its name is Love ! 

W. R. H. 
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